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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to  move 
up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind  brother? 
but  there  is  a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constrain- 
ing them  to  make  place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate, 
but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God's 
greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work. 

Helen  Keller 

Blind  persons  are  human  beings  having  all  of  the  needs  of  human  beings, 
which  means  that  they  have  the  same  basic  requirements  as  sighted  persons.   These 
needs  of  the  blind,  however,  are  complicated  by  the  disability  of  blindness  itself. 

The  service  of  first  consideration  to  this  group  is  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  sight.   This  presupposes  that  medical  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able to  them.  Eye  examination  is  necessary  to  know  the  eye  condition  of  the  blind 
or  partially  blind  person.   Such  an  examination  establishes  eligibility  for  serv- 
ices or  assistance;   it  determines  likelihood  of  improvement  of  vision  by  appro- 
priate medical  treatment  and  it  becomes  the  basis  for  social  treatment. 

To  know  the  condition  of  the  eye  or  the  amount  of  sight  left  is  not 
sufficient.  Many  persons  could  have  their  vision  restored  either  wholly  or  in 
part  by  appropriate  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  However,  some  are  prevented 
from  following  through  on  this  because  they  are  ignorant  of  such  a  possibility; 
others  have  a  dread  of  operations;  again  it  is  the  lack  of  funds  or  difficulties 
encountered  in  going  to  and  from  the  doctor  or  clinic.  This  means  that  someone, 
a  medical  social  worker,  if  possible,  especially  one  trained  in  eye  conditions, 
should  visit  the  blind,  interpret  the  need  of  examination,  then  the  findings  of 
the  ophthalmologists  and  finally  help  to  make  arrangements  for  the  patient's  care. 
For  complete  medical  care  of  this  group  available  hospital  care  is  needed. 

L  second  service  should  offer  educational  facilities.  Beginning  with 
the  pre-school  child,  these  facilities  should  continue  through  training  opportu- 
nities in  high  school  and  in  vocational  endeavors. 
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Vocational  guidance  and  employment  services  are  of  prime  importance 
although  they  are  difficult  to  offer  for  the  blind.   The  whole  plan  of  vocational 
adjustment  of  the  blind  person  includes  guidance,  training,  placement  and  such 
follow-up  as  is  necessary.   It  is  a  problem  which  demands  the  individualized  ap- 
proach since  blind  persons  differ  as  widely  as  the  seeing  in  aptitudes,  interests 
and  ability. 

It  is  recognized  that,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  since  many  have  other  handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness, 
they  are  not  employable  and  would  not  be,  even  if  they  were  sighted e   Despite 
this  fact,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  discover  and  aid  voca- 
tionally those  capable  of  training  and  placement. 

The  blind  are  not  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  the  numbers  are 
being  reduced  annually  by  preventative  programs  of  health  departments,  and  by  the 
more  specific  programs  of  prevention  of  blindness.   Reports  from  studies  made  by 
groups  of  opthalomogists  have  shown  that  adequate  medical  care  combined  with 
necessary  educational  measures  can  prevent  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  blindness  that  is  occuring  yearly. 

According  to  the  1930  census  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  63,489 
blind  persons,  forty-six  percent  of  whom  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.   The  pro- 
portion per  million  population  in  the  United  States  was  517,  but  in  Ilissouri  the 
ratio  was  1,069.   The  total  number  of  blind  in  this  state  was  6,934  in  1950. 
Since  the  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  the  194-0  census,  it  is  only  possible 
to  compute  the  number  of  blind  in  the  state  or  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Lence,  if 
we  extend  the  same  ratio  as  given  in  the  1950  census,  which  seems  to  be  uniform 
in  St.  Louis  City  and  St.  Louis  County,  the  following  totals  are  attained;   St, 
Louis  City  870,  and  St.  Louis  County  2  90;  making  a  total  for  the  St.  Louis  area 
of  1160  for  1940. 

The  most  common  definition  of  blindness  is:   "central  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses;   or  central  visual  acuity 
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greater  than  20/200  but  with  a  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  sufficient  to 
form  a  handicap  equivalent  to  the  foregoing".   Simply  put,  blindness  is  a  visual 
handicap  which  limits  the  individual's  usefulness  to  society*   There  are  three 
categories  of  blindness:   (1)  total  blindness,   (2)  relative  blindness,  and  (5) 
practical  blindness.  Any  one  of  these  three  may  have  existed  from  birth  or  may 
have  occurred  after  birth.   Those  who  were  blind  at  birth  have  no  idea  of  vision, 
and  are  entirely  destitute  of  all  ideas  formed  through  the  sense  of  sight.   They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  sensible  of  their  misfortune  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  at  a  later  period. 

Despite  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  blind,  living  in  perpetual 
darkness  must  levy  its  toll  on  the  emotional  lifej   even  though,  as  a  blind  man 
has  said,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  can  still  be  felt.   Hot  to  see  its  brightness, 
not  to  glimpse  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  not  to  know  the  loveliness 
of  the  first  rays  of  dawn  are  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  most  enriching  in- 
fluences of  life.   These  visual  impressions,  so  vivid  to  the  seeing,  cannot  be 
conveyed  fully  to  the  mind  when  sight  does  not  exist,  even  by  the  most  realistic 
description. 

The  social  attitude  toward  the  blind  has  been  an  evolutionary  one,  as 
has  also  been  the  attitude  toward  other  groups  of  the  handicapped.   The  Greeks 
and  Romans  felt  little  or  no  indulgence  for  the  blind  because  they  could  not  ful- 
fill their  full  obligations  to  the  state.   This  was  followed  in  the  middle  ages 
by  an  attitude  of  pity  which  fostered  the  practice  of  alms-giving  to  keep  the 
unfit  alive.   Some  thought  their  affliction  a  punishment  because  of  a  wicked  or 
evil  nature.  A  more  enlightened  attitude  developed  as  an  understanding  of  the 
physical  disease  of  blindness  became  more  widespread.   Social  treatment  then 
changed  to  one  of  protection  and  solicitude  based  upon  the  principle  that  little 
should  be  expected  of  those  whose  physical  powers  are  so  limited.  Financial  aid 
and  sympathy  were  held  to  be  their  chief  needs. 

Our  concept  of  the  blind  today  is  a  far  less  emotional  one  than  that 
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in  decades  past.  A  sentimental  attitude  has  given  way  to  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  their  needs.   Destructive  sympathy  has  been  replaced  by  efforts  to  stimu- 
late initiative  in  them.  Dealing  with  this  problem  requires  a  philosophy  differ- 
ent from  the  traditional  one.  Many  of  the  blind  face  the  future  with  the  full 
realization  that  they  are  different  from  their  physically  normal  friends.   The 
mental  adjustment  which  each  person  in  this  group  must  make,  if  he  is  to  have  a 
normal,  wholesome  personality,  is  not  an  easy  one.  Among  other  things,  he  must 
learn  to  respect  himself,  to  have  some  degree  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do 
things  and  to  achieve  something « 

The  end  result  of  all  therapy  is  useful,  creative  living.  The  human 
individual  inherits  the  ability  to  learn  to  face  reality  if  he  is  given  it  in 
gradual  doses  and  is  thereby  able  to  make  such  adjustments.   The  blind  must  be 
taught  courage,  confidence,  and  faith  in  themselves.  Without  this  courage,  con- 
fidence, and  faith,  efforts  in  their  behalf  will  be  wasted.   In  preparing  any 
plan  that  is  to  aid  handicapped  persons  in  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
society,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  various  aspects  of  the  handicap:   (l)  the 
physical,   (2)  the  social;   (3)  the  vocational;   and  (4)  the  emotional. 

Physically,  there  is  the  great  inconvenience  due  to  blindness. 
Socially,  maladjustment  follows  because  opportunity  for  normal  relationships  is 
restricted.   This  is  not  conducive  to  natural  social  contacts  and  cannot  help  but 
affect  personality.  Fear  often  keeps  the  blind  from  entering  normal  activities 
that  are  available.  Emotional  maladjustments  arise  not  only  from  physical  and 
social  obstacles,  because  they  are  deprived  of  the  ability  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  but  also  because  they  have  never  been  taught  to  face  their  own  limitations 
and  to  take  stock  of  their  assets.   Success  comes  with  greater  difficulty  to  the 
handicapped  because  they  have  greater  obstacles  to  overcome.  When  they  realize 
that  the  efforts  they  make  on   their  own  behalf  are  approved  and  expected,  they 
will  assume  more  responsibility  for  their  own  progress. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

For  some  time  there  has  been  confusion  regarding  the  care  of  the  blind 
in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County.  At  the  present  time  four  organizations 
directed  to  the  service  of  the  blind  are  functioning  in  this  area;   the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,   Besides  the  above, 
thirty- two  social  agencies  exist  which  render  service  to  the  blind.  Among  the 
family  agencies  are:  .ojnerican  Red  Cross,  St.  Louis  Chapter,  Department  for 
Veterans;   Family  Service  Society  of  St.  Louis  County;   St.  Louis  City  Social 
Security  Commission;   St.  Louis  County  Social  Security  Commission;   Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau;   St.  Louis  Provident  Association;   and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.   The  child  welfare  agencies  include:   Sommers  Children's  Bureau;   the 
St.  Louis  City  Children's  Aid  Society;   and  the  St.  Louis  County  Children's  Aid 
Society.   The  medical  agencies  consist  of  the  following:   Bethesda  General  Hospi- 
tal;  Firmin  Desloge  Hospital;  Firmin  Desloge  Hospital  Clinic;   Jewish  Hospital 
Clinic;   Jewish  Hospital  Medical  Social  Service  Department;   St.  Louis  City  Hospi- 
tal;  St.  Mary's  Hospital;   St.  Mary's  Infirmary;   Department  of  Medical  Social 
Service,  University  Hospital,  St.  Louis  University;   Veteran's  administration 
Hospital;  Washington  University  Clinics;   and  Washington  University  Clinios  and 
Allied  Hospitals,  Social  Service  Department.   The  blind  have  been  served  by  the 
following  vocational  counselling  agencies:   ijuerican  Red  Cross,  St.  Louis  Chapter, 
Department  of  Vocational  Counselling  and  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabi?.- 
itation.   For  employment,  the  Washington  university  :>oard  for  Appointments  and 
Employment  has  offered  service  and  the  Missouri  State  Employment  Service.   The 
miscellaneous  agencies  which  have  been  actively  interested  are:   Boy  Scouts  of 
America;   the  Child  Conservation  Conference;   Ozanam  Shelter;   Queen's  Daughters' 
Home;   Rosalie  Tilles  Fund;   and  the  Braille  Department,  St.  Louis  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

Several  fraternal  organizations  have  either  committees  which  work  with 
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the  blind  or  definite  programs  for  the  blind,  ijnong  this  group  are:   B« P.O. Elks; 
The  Lion's  International;   International  Federation  of  Catholic  alumnae;   Junior 
League  of  3t.  Louis,  Inc.;   Federation  of  Jewish  Lomen;   and  the  Cheer  Club  for 
the  'Blind  (Knights  of  Columbus). 

The  Social  planning  Council  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  desires 
to  know,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  whether  or  not  the  existing  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  adequate,  with  the  help  of  the  other  groups  active  in  the  field,  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  blind.   The  study  should  result  in  facts  sufficient  to 
permit  the  formulation  of  covering  policies  for  the  care  of  the  blind  in  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County. 

Specifically,  then,  the  purpose  of  the  study  includes  the  following 


points! 


1.  To  define  the  functions  of  the  existing  agencies  for  the 
Blind  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind  and  to  other  community  resources 
available  for  this  group. 

2.  To  outline  a  program  which  would  fulfill  these  functions 
and  provide  adequate  service  for  the  blind  people  of  the 
community. 

3.  To  recommend  changes  in  the  present  program,  if  such  are 
needed,  by  which  activities  might  be  brought  more  nearly 
into  conformity/"  with  the  outlined  program  and  its  expend- 
itures. 


SCOPL'  OF  3TTJDY 

The  study  will  include  the  four  agencies  specifically  directed  to  the 
aid  of  the  blind  which  are  functioning  in  the  indicated  area.   It  will  also  cover 
whatever  other  interested  agencies  and  organizations  which  nay  seem  pertinent. 

Unlike  many  surveys,  the  present  study  will  include  also  the  histories 
of  the  various  agencies  for  the  care  of  the  blind.   The  reason  is  that  the  views 
expressed  here  and  the  actual  situation  itself  are  in  large  part  intimately 
associated  with  the  development  of  these  various  agencies. 


CHAPTER  II 

PREVIOUS  STUDIES  RELATING  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

FIRST  STUDY 

The  first  survey  of  this  group,  in  St.  Louis,  was  undertaken  in  1910, 
by  the  Missouri  School  of  social  Economy.   Its  objective  was  a  study  of  the  mendi- 
cants in  the  St.  Louis  area.   The  findings  disclosed  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  beggars  on  the  streets  were  blind  persons,  many  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

SECOND  STUDY 

Following  this  disclosure,  in  February  1911,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  study  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind.   The  recommendations  of  this 
group  were,  that,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  constructive  work  among  the  blind, 
a  permanent  organization  should  be  created  to  develop  a  program  to  fulfill  the 
following  purposes:   (1)  to  prevent  blindness ;   (2)  to  conserve  eyesight;   (3)  to 
render  social  service  to  the  blind;   (4)  to  provide  instruction  for  blind  adults 
in  their  homes;   and  (5)  to  develop  employment  for  the  blind. 

An  attempt  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  was  made  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  official  organization  of  the  Missouri  Association  of  the  Blind,  which 
later  became  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

THIRD  STUDY 

In  July  1926,  the  ,unerican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  made  a  survey  of 
the  work  of  the  Missouri  Commission  of  the  Blind,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  and  the  Missouri  .i-ssociaticn  were  defined: 

The  summarized  recommendations  were: 

Report  of  Survey  of  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  function  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  may  be 
classified  under  (l)  prevention  of  blindness,  and  (2)  rehabilitation. 
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More  money  is  appropriated  for  the  blind  in  Missouri  than  in  any- 
other  state  in  the  country,  and  most  of  this  money  is  directly 
or  indirectly  under  the  control  cf  the  Commission. 

Prevention  of  Blindness; 

The  survey  recommended  that  the  Commission  appoint  a  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Agent  to  cooperate  with  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  in  stimulating  such  activities  in  the  local 
agency,  since  the  Commission  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  do 
preventive  work  with  operable  cases  who  have  applied  for  the 
pension. 

Education: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission: 

1.  To  see  that  every  educable  blind  person  in  the  state 
receives  all  necessary  training. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  State  School  in  getting  every 
blind  child  in  the  school  at  an  early  age. 

3.  To  take  steps  to  see  that  the  colored  blind  children 
of  Missouri  have  an  opportunity  for  instruction  equal  to  that 
afforded  the  white  children.   Missouri  is  the  only  state  that 
does  not  provide  for  the  education  of  its  colored  blind  chil- 
dren. 

4.  To  arrange  for  the  education  of  partially  blind  chil- 
dren by  the  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes,  to  work 
towards  the  standardizing  of  the  sight-saving  classes  on  a 
high  plane;   and  to  consider  subsidizing  such  classes  on 
condition  that  they  measure  up  to  certain  prescribed  require- 
ments. 

Home  Teaching: 


The  function  of  the  home  teaching  should  be  to  help  blind 
people  find  means  of  employment,  self-improvement  and  diversion, 
that  will  help  them  lead  as  useful  lives  as  possible • 

Summer  School: 

Missouri  should  consider  the  advisabilitv  of  establishing:  a 
summer  school  for  blind  adults  at  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Employment; 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Commission  establish  an  employment 
department,  having  two  divisions: 

1.  Home  work  division,  having  the  responsibility  for 
promoting  sales,  of  finding  new  lines  of  work,  and  of  making 
suggestions  regarding  training. 

2.  Outside  employment  division,  having  responsibility  for 
promoting  shop  and  factory  placement  work,  and  for  studying 
such  subjects  as  squab  and  chicken  raising,  dairying,  etc., 
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where  other  members  of  the  family  can  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  blind  worker. 

Shops: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Commission  proceed  very  cautiously 
in  the  establishment  of  shops.   The  Commission  should  decide 
what  the  funtion  of  the  shop  is  and  keep  this  purpose  clearly 
in  mind.   The  purpose  may  be  - 

1.  To  provide  training. 

2.  To  give  occupational  therapy. 

3.  To  give  work  in  the  shop  as  disguised  relief. 

4.  To  permit  a  blind  person  to  sell  his  labor  for  a 

maximum  shop  wage  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
community. 

The  shop  may  be  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  the  above. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  shop  be  primarily  a  place  where  the 
labor  power  of  the  blind  workman  may  be  employed  advantageously  to 
himself,  and  where  a  small  amount  of  training  may  be  given.   The 
reason  for  a  los s  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  attribute  to   inefficiency  of  blind  labor  what 
should  be  more  properly  attributed  to  inefficiency  of  management . 
The  management  should  decide  whether  or  not  the  activity  is  worth- 
while after  discovering  the  reason  for  losses.   The  establishment 
of  shops  might  be  confined  to  cities  eventually  able  to  carry  the 
entire  financial  sales  burden. 

Pensions: 

The  survey  states  that  pensions  have  been  laxly  administered 


in  Missouri  and  the  purposes  not  thought  clearly  through.   The 
definition  of  need  is  too  broad  and  the  allowance  cannot  be  ad- 
justed to  the  degree  of  need.   It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be 
strictly  enforced  and  at  the  proper  time  amended  by  friends  of  the 
blind  and  not  by  politicians  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  economy. 

Cooperation  with  the  Missouri  iLSsociation: 

The  survey  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  difficultv  of 
conducting. work  in  cooperation  with  the  Saint  Louis  organization, 
but  has  no  recommendation  for  solution  of  this  problem,   however, 
it  suggests  that  the  Commission  has  a  grave  responsibility  in 
correcting  the  situation. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  studied 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  summarized  report 
is  as  follows: 


Report  of  the  survey  of  the  Missouri  association 

It  is  recommended  that  the  name  be  changed  by  substituting 
Saint  Louis  for  Missouri,  to  indicate  the  scope  and  the  field  of 
work. 
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Scope  of  the  Viork  of  the  association  should  be: 

1.  To  promote  all  possible  measures  looking  toward  the 
prevention  of  blindness* 

2.  To  insure  that  every  educable  blind  person  of  the 
community  has  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  that  will 
best  fit  him  to  meet  the  unequal  struggle  with  which  he  is 
concerned. 

3.  To  secure  opportunities  for  employment  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions  possible. 

4.  To  arrange  for  wholesome  and  stimulating  recreation* 

5.  To  make  available,  when  necessary,  to  the  blind  people 
of  the  community,  the  relief  resources  of  the  city. 

6.  To  do  intensive  case  work  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the 
individual  and  family  situation  of  each  blind  member  of  the 
population  s-o  as  to  enable  him  to  lead  an  active  and  useful 
life  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions  as  possible. 

Application  in  St.  Louis: 

In  developing  a  city  organization,  account  should  be  taken  of 
the  existing  medical,  social  and  governmental  agencies  which  may  be 
utilized  in  carrying  out  the  desired  program. 

A  society  for  the  blind  must  confine  itself  to  fields  of 
endeavor  in  which  other  organizations  cannot  properly  function. 

Prevention  of  Blindness: 
It  is  recommended: 

„  1.   That  the  management  of  the  Missouri  Association  consider 
whether  the  best  interests  of  the  work  might  not  be  better  served 
by  inducing  the  Board  of  Health  to  assume  many  of  the  prevention 
of  blindness  duties  which  are  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  health 
and  Visiting  Uurses  in  other  communities. 

2.  That  a  study  be  made  looking  toward  the  provision  of 
better  organized  and  more  dependable  service  including  the  fur- 
nishing of  glasses  and  other  medical  service  for  which  the 
Ilissouri  .association  has  requested  an  allotment, 

3.  That  an  investigation  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Saint  Louis  University  will  assume  the  expense  of  research  in  the 
field  of  eye  pathology  for  which  the  .association  now  pays  v80.00 
a  month. 

4.  That  the  work  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  lecturer,  at 
a  cost  of  o25.00  a  week,  be  assumed  by  a  member  of  the  association 
staff  charged  with  other  responsibilities. 

Education: 

The  Association  should  continue  to  do  promotional  work  in  regard 
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tc  the  establishment  of  a  more  adequate  number  of  sight-saving 
classes  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by  promulgating  informa- 
tion regarding  special  instruction  necessary  to  classromm 
teachers,  school  and  public  health  nurses,  attendance  officers, 
heads  of  clinics  and  private  eye  specialists  as  well  as  the 
general  public. 

Employment; 

A  satisfactory  program  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  in 
Saint  Louis  should  involve  two  forms  of  service: 

1.  The  discovery  of  every  possible  opening  for  remunerative 
work  in  the  general  commercial  and  industrial  fields,  and 

2.  The  operation  of  a  special  shop  or  shops  for  the  con- 
tinuous employment  of  a  selected  group, 

A  special  shop  may  be  conducted  upon  one  or  two  principles; 
either  it  may  be  a  place  where  blind  workers  are  employed  in 
order  to  earn  a  maximum  wage  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  community, 
or  it  may  be  a  place  where  blind  persons  find  occupation  and 
receive  a  certain  wage  more  or  less  irrespective  of  the  value 
of  their  production.   In  the  latter  form  of  shop  the  wage  is 
likely  to  be  low  and  is  actually  a  disguised  form  of  relief, 
the  operating  expense  borne  by  the  community  increasing  con- 
tinually.  The  shop  operated  on  the  first  plan,  when  conducted 
on  sound  business  principles,  builds  up  the  self  respect  of  the 
employers,  and  should  approach  a  self-supporting  basis.   The 
average  wage  is  generally  much  higher  than  that  received  in 
shops  of  the  other  class.   The  closest  cooperation  and  confidence 
between  the  management  of  a  shop  and  the  placement  agent  or  em- 
ployment secretary  is  essential. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  steps  be  taken 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  all  the  employment,  except  the 
h~ome  work,  upon  the  Ilissouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Ilissouri  Commission  continue  to  subsidize 
the  shop  on  an  equitable  basis  as  it  does  shops  operated  by  other 
local  organizations  throughout  the  state.  An  additional  advantage 
of  private  operation  of  such  a  shop  grows  out  of  the  interest  of 
local  business  men  which  may  be  secured  in  its  management,  an 
interest  which  can  seldom  be  enlisted  in  an  equal  degree  in  a 
state  operated  establishment. 

Recreation: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Missouri  Association  include  as 
an  important  part  of  its  program,  organized  group  activities, 
and  arrange  for  the  part ieipat ion  of  blind  people  in  the  usual 
social  life  of  neighborhood  and  community. 

Relief: 

This  can  be  supplied  either  by  the  state  pension  or  by  the 
privately  supported  relief  agencies  of  the  city.   The  Ilissouri 
Association  has  dispensed  direct  relief  from  its  own  fund  in 
considerable  amount,  and  this  practice  has  been  found  inadvisable 
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in  most  cities.   It  is  advisable  however,  for  an  Association  to 
have  a  small  fund  from  which  it  can  make  temporary  loans  and 
can  care  for  certain  minor  expenses  connected  with  placement, 
and  in  making  other  adjustments, 

Recommended  Staff  to  Carry  Out  Work  Indicated  Above; 

The  fitness  of  the  individual  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  St.  Louis  should  be  the  only  factor  given  consideration  in 
selecting  a  staff.   It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  well  trained 


executive  secretary,  case  worker,  employment  secretary,  or  place- 
ment agent,  together  with  a  bookkeeper  and  stenographer. 

Cooperation  VJith  the  Missouri  Commission; 

Close  articulation  of  work  between  the  Missouri  Association 
and  the  Commission  is  essential  to  the  successful  functioning 
of  both  organizations.  The  survey  agents  do  net  suggest  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  these 
agencies,  but  feel  that  local  persons  familiar  with  the  present 
situation  can  cope  with  it  more  successfully. 

These  recommendations  were  not  carried  out  except  in  a  few  instances 
and  many  of  the  same  problems  still  exist.   The  subsequent  study  will  reveal  much 
of  this. 
FOURTH  STUDY 

In  January  1952,  the  Community  Council  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  blind.   This  committee  studied  the  work  of  the  St. 
Louis  Society  and  the  Missouri  Commission  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  coordinated 
program,  however,  in  May  1932,  the  committee  asked  to  be  released  from  further 
service  since  the  members  agreed  that  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  anything 
constructive. 
FIFTH  STUDY 

In  Hay  1932,  the  St.  Louis  Broom  Shop  applied  for  membership  in  the 
Community  Council,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  operation  of 
the  Broom  Shop.   This  shop  had  used  up  its  biennial  appropriation  in  one  year,  and 
had  been  forced  to  close  because  of  lack  of  funds.   The  committee  recommended  a 
change  in  management  and  personnel  rather  than  admission  to  the  Community  Council. 
3IXTTI  STUDY 

In  September  1933,  the  Saint  Louis  Broom  Shop  applied  for  membership 
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in  the  Community  Council  through  the  Board  for  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  work  of  the  Broom  Shop. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  the  Board  for  Industrial 
Aid  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  responsible  local  board  of  the  St. 
Louis  Broom  Shop.   This  was  one  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  membership 
in  the  St.  Louis  Community  Council.   The  Saint  Louis  Broom  Shop  is  the  only  one 
of  the  six  maintained  in  the  state  that  is  entirely  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  Missouri  Commission.   The  other  shops,  in  Kansas  City,  Springfield,  St. 
Joseph,  Joplin  and  Jefferson  City,  are  operated  under  private  auspices  and  are 
subsidized  by  the  Missouri  Commission  with  raw  materials.  Each  of  the  shops  also 
received  support  from  the  Community  Fund  in  the  community  where  it  was  located. 

The  committee  recommended  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Councii  that 
the  Board  for  Industrial  Aid  be  admitted  on  probation  instead  of  full  membership. 
It  further  recommended  that  this  probationary  period  be  for  a  definite  stated 
time,  until  a  social  and  educational  plan  of  training  for  both  the  blind  and  the 
industrial  blind  could  be  put  into  operation. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  recommended  that  the  report  be 
referred  back  to  a   special  committee  with  instruction  that  more  definite  informa- 
tion  be  secured  in  relation  to:   (1)  the  purpose  and  program  of  the  Board,   (2) 
responsibilities  and  authority  of  Board  membership,  and  (3)  the  financial  report 
of  the  Broom  Shop. 

SEvEETE  STUDY 

As  a  result  of  the  former  study,  in  April  1934,  a  new  committee  was 

appointed  to  study  the  work  of  the  Board  for  Industrial  Aid.   This  committee  was 

informed  that  the  Board  for  Industrial  Aid  and  the  St.  Louis  Broom  Shop  were  in 

no  way  connected.   In  Ife.y  1934,  the  committee  made  the  following  recommendations 

which  were  accepted  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Community  Council: 

1.  That  the  program  of  existing  agencies  for  the  care  of  the 
Blind  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  coordinated  before  a  new 
agency  should  be  considered  for  the  handling  oT"  this  dif-» 
ficult  problem. 
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2.  As  the  best  neans  of  leading  toward  such  coordination,  a 
study  should  be  made  by  an  outside  group,  such  as  the 
iuaerican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  the  idea  of  making 
recommendations  for  an  all  around  program  of  care. 

3.  That,  as  a  preliminary  to  "1"  and  "2",  a  conference  be 
held  with  the  instructors  of  the  blind  who  will  meet  in 
St.  Louis  in  June. 

4.  The  Executive  Board  also  recommended  that  the  Community 
Council  take  no  action  concerning  the  admission  of  the 
agency  into  the  Council  until  the  three  above  recommen- 
dations have  been  carried  out. 

Nothing  was  done  about  these  recommendations  until  the  present  study 

was  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  THE  BLIND 

If  a  program  for  the  emotional  adjustment  of  children  with  a  full 
complement  of  senses  is  considered  important,  certainly  such  a  program  is  even 
more  essential  for  those  in  whom  one  of  the  five  senses  is  missing. 

Blindness  does  not  affect  any  particular  group,  since  among  them  we 

find  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.   The  fact  that  persons  are  blind  does  not 

change  them  as  human  beings.   They  have  the  same  needs  for  love,  work,  play, 

service  and  economic  security  that  the  sighted  persons  have.   Blindness  does  not 

mean  that  persons  so  affected  are  not  able  to  lead  normal,  active  lives  and 

function  somewhere  near  the  same  level  as  they  would,  were  they  able  to  see. 

According  to  the  American  Foundation  of  the  Blind  the  aim  of 
a  modern  program  for  the  blind  is  to  enable  each  blind  indi- 
vidual so  to  adjust  himself  to  his  handicaps  that  he  may  take 
the  same  place  in  the  community  that  he  would  have  occupied 
if  he  had  not  lost  his  sight.   It  follows  that  a  program  for 
the  blind  should: 

1.  Serve  all  the  blind  people  of  the  community,  each 
according  to  his  needs j 

2.  Enlist  on  behalf  of  the  blind  all  community  resources 
available  for  the  seeing; 

5.   Provide  such  special  services  as  are  needed  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  blindness. 

The  first  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  lay  persons  for  the  blind 
in  Hissouri  was  the  establishment  of  the  Ilissouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  1851  at 
St.  Louis.   It  was  initiated  and  fostered,  in  the  beginning,  under  private  aus- 
pices and  was  the  only  agency  which  was  concerned  solely  with  the  welfare  and  care 
of  the  blind  until  1911. 

The  school  was  preceded  by  certain  efforts  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.   Provision  was  made  in  1847,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  allowing  ^80  a 
year  for  the  education  of  indigent  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
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seventy.  A  limit  was  set  on  the  total  sum  that  could  be  drawn  by  any  one  person. 
It  was  not  to  exceed  $160.   Similarly,  too,  the  utmost  amount  that  the  state 
treasury  might  spend  in  one  year  for  the  education  of  the  blind  totaled  -.1,200.  ■ 
This  provision  practically  limited  education  for  one  person  to  two  years  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  fifteen. 

The  school  was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Eli  Uhelan  who  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  'Jhelan  first  pre- 
sented himself  to  James  E.  Yeatman,  Esq.,  Simon  Pollak,  M.D.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Potts,  all  of  whom  were  known  for  their  interest  and  support  of  various  charita- 
ble efforts.  Through  the  interest  of  these  three  men  the  advantages  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  blind  were  so  adequately  presented  that  a  number 
of  citizens  became  interested* 

Twenty  of  these,  in  consequence,  grouped  themselves  into  an  association 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  found  an  institution  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
It  was  further  their  plan  to  apply  for  state  aid  as  soon  as  they  had  shown  the 
practicability  of  the  project. 

The  school  opened  for  classes  on  January  1,  1851,  under  the  name  of 
the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  the  day  of  its  opening  it  had  one  pupil  only,  a  fourteen-year-old 
girl.   Today  it  has  approximately  140  students. 

The  first  classes  were  held  in  the  boarding  house  of  Mr.  '/he  Ian.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  training  he  took  his  first  pupil,  together  with  an  additional 
student  who  had  arrived  later,  to  accompany  him  to  .Jefferson  City,  where  he 
demonstrated  their  progress  before  the  legislature. 

The  difficulty  experienced  with  this  group  may  be  gathered  from  their 

Biennial  Report  on  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  the  solons  of  Missouri 
that  the  blind  are  susceptible  of  education.   They  insisted 
that  T,there  are  only  a  few  blind  persons  in  Missouri,  the 
United  States  census  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  would  be  time,  labor  and  money  lost  to  try  to  teach  the 
blind  to  read  or  do  anything  else". 
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Nevertheless  the  demonstration  bore  fruit,  and  on  February  27,  1851, 
the  legislature  authorized  the  founding  of  a  school,  to  be  called  "The  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind". 

A  total  appropriation  of  ;.15,000  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  next  five 
years  (or  ',,>3,000  a  year)  with  the  provision  that  ;;10,000  (or  i'.2,000  a  year)  should 
first  be  raised  by  private  subscription. 

All  that  was  now  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  was  the 
private  subscriptions.   Since  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  were  not  likely  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  training  for  the  blind,  an  exhibition  was  to  be  given. 
Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  "J.  3.  Potts  this  plan  was  carried  out,  and  as  a 
result  more  than  the  necessary  amount  was  contributed. 

With  this  provision  fulfilled  the  opening  of  the  Missouri  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  on  Ilovember  1,  1851  had  been  rendered  possible. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  school  admitted  partially  sighted  children, 
and  those  with  remedial  eye  defects,  as  well  as  blind  adults,  although  none  of 
these  groups  strictly  belonged  to  a  school  for  blind  children.   The  need  of  ad- 
mitting partially  blind  children  was  ultimately  removed  by  the  provision  made  for 
them  in  the  public  school  system.  With  the  advent  and  development  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  assumed  responsibility  for  the  problem  of  educat- 
ing blind  adults,  this  group  too,  no  longer  needed  the  training  offered  by  the 
school.   Gradually  the  further  burden  of  accepting  children  who  needed  medical 
care  only  was  assumed  by  the  Missouri  Commission  and  by  eye  clinics  throughout 
the  state.   Thus  the  school  is  now  able  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  educa- 
tion of  children  whose  degree  of  blindness  is  such  that  they  cannot  receive  an 
education  in  any  other  way  than  by  methods  used  in  teaching  the  totally  blind. 

The  law  regarding  age  of  admission  and  length  of  attendance  has  changed 
many  times.  At  present  it  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  school  to  admit  chil- 
dren at  whatever  age  they  are  ready  for  training  and  to  keep  them  until  they  have 
received  a  maximum  amount  of  benefit  from  the  training  offered. 
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The  attendance  at  the  school  represents  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  blind  children  of  the  state  who  need  the  type  of  training  offered  here.  How- 
ever, the  school  has  not  been  able  at  any  point  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  blind 
children  in  lUssouri.   In  part  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  parents 
refuse  to  send  their  children  away  from  home,  even  though  the  school  has  made 
efforts  to  overcome  these  objections.   Thus,  it  would  seen  that  a  single  residen- 
tial school  cannot  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  all  blind  children  in 
the  state  unless  compulsary  school  attendance  laws  are  enforced  in  the  case  of 
blind  children, 

A  second  reason  why  the  school  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  blind  children  has  been  the  lack  of  separate  living  quarters  for  negro  chil- 
dren. 

Education  for  the  blind  has  all  the  requirements  that  are  set-up  for 
physically  normal  people.   In  addition,  the  program  must  consider  the  physical 
handicap  and  all  of  its  emotional  components.   It  needs  to  include  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  philosophy  mental  hygiene  concepts  in  order  to  accomplish  the  "full- 
ness of  life11.   One's  attitude  toward  one's  self  and  toward  life  finds  expression 
in  one's  happiness  or  unhappiness,  successes  or  failures.   The  persons  handicapped 
through  loss  of  vision  need  special  help  and  training  along  the  lines  of  such 
intangibles  as  attitudes.   The  mere  training  in  academic  and  manual  skills  is 
insufficient.   The  blind  need  tc  recognize  their  limitations,  and  they  wish  to 
accept  them  in  the  spirit  that  they  can  find  living  worth  while  in  spite  of  the 
handicap. 

The  pride  of  the  school  has  been  tc  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  up 
with  modern  trends  in  the  education  of  the  blind.   In  some  respects  it  has  even 
been  the  pioneer.   Thus,  for  instance,  it  -'as  the  first  school  to  teach  Braille. 
In  the  library  department  this  course  has  been  developed  to  an  extent  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  approved  high  schools  of  the  state. 

A  growing  understanding,  too,  has  taken  place  in  the  music  department 
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where  due  recognition  is  given  to  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  music  as 
a  vocation  for  the  blind.  This  has  resulted  in  the  increasing  effort  to  select 
only  the  most  talented  pupils  for  intensive  musical  training. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  department  of  manual  and  vocational  training 
is  limited.   This  is  due  somewhat  to  a  scarcity  of  occupations  at  which  the  blind 
may  be  gainfully  employed.   The  purpose  of  fitting  pupils  for  self-support  is 
nullified  because  placements  are  so  limited.  Hot  enough  parallel  effort  has 
been  exerted  by  employment  agencies  to  discover  openings  for  blind  persons  with 
ability.. 

The  need  of  pupils  for  systematic  physical  education  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1890  when  a  department  of  physical  education  was  established  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  such  departments  in  other  schools  for  the  blind.   The  pupils 
from  the  Missouri  School  of  the  Blind  have  taken  part  in  all  contests  of  the 
American  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind.   On  thirteen  occasions  they  have  won 
first  place  in  these  contests. 

Hedical  care  at  the  school  has  always  included  provision  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  pupil's  eyes  by  an  ophthalmologist.   The  addition  of  other 
specialists  to  the  medical  staff  has  further  indicated  a  concern  for  the  pupil's 
health  no  less  than  for  the  condition  of  their  eyes.   Chiefly  needed  by  way  of 
provision  for  medical  care  are  funds  with  which  to  provide  treatment  for  chronic 
constitutional  diseases,  and  facilities  for  the  segregation  of  cases  of  conta- 
gious disease. 

The  school  has  made  special  efforts  during  recent  years  to  promote 
normal  personality  development  by  providing  the  pupils  with  opportunities  for 
contacts  with  children  outside  the  school. 

Three  fairly  distinct  periods  of  housing  may  be  noted  on  the  part  of 
the  school.   The  first  extends  from  1851  to  1860,  when  the  school  occupied  rented 
houses,  moving  from  one  to  the  other  as  each  became  too  small  for  the  increasing 
number  of  pupils.   During  the  next  period  the  school  occupied  a  building  on  Norgan 
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Street  and  Franklin  Avenue,  which  remained  its  location  until  1906.   Two  additions 
to  this  building  were  made,  one  in  1856  and  the  other  in  1870.  After  the  con- 
struction of  its  second  addition,  the  building  was  sufficiently  large,  and  in 
fact  it  was  never  filled  to  its  entire  capacity.   It  was  unsatisfactory,  however, 
because  parts  of  it  were  so  old  that  they  could  not  be  kept  in  good  repair.   Then, 
too,  its  location  became  less  and  less  desirable  as  the  city  grew  up  around  it. 

The  third  period  of  the  school's  housing  history  began  with  its  occu- 
pancy in  1906,  of  the  present  edifice,  located  on  Ilagnolia  Avenue.   This  develop- 
ment implied  a  decided  improvement,  both  in  location  and  planning.   In  the  plan 
of  the  building  there  is  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  cottage  system,  considered 
ideal  by  some  educators  of  the  blind  since  it  provides  segregation  of  the  pupils 
into  rather  small  groups.   It  differs  from  the  cottage  system  in  that  all  its 
units  are  under  one  roof. 

The  present  building  has  never  been  completed  as  originally  designed. 
Two  wings,  which  were  part  of  the  original  plan,  failed  to  be  added  in  1906  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation.   One  of  these  was  finally  erected  in 
1911,  but  the  other  has  never  been  built.   Until  the  erection  of  one  wing  in  1911 
the  school  was  very  much  crowded.   Since  then  it  has  been  even  more  crowded,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  so  unless  the  other  wing  materializes.   It  was  this 
addition  that  was  to  have  contained  a  girls'  dormitory  and  all  the  girls'  music 
rooms.   The  present  girls'  dormitories  and  classrooms  have  from  the  first  been 
insufficient.   The  school  has  also  stood  in  constant  need  of  better  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  since  no  facilities  are  available  in  which  to  isolate 
patients  with  contagious  diseases. 

A  significant  trend  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  school  was  the 
steady  increase  in  the  size  of  its  teaching  staff.   This  statment  applies  both  to 
the  actual  number  of  teachers,  and  also  to  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  teachers 
to  pupils.  A  broadening  of  the  educational  program  has  thus  been  rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  provision  of  more  teachers  for  the  efficient  instruction  of  the  growing 
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nunber  of  pupils.   The  present  teaching  staff  seems  fairly  adequate  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  only  a  few  classes  having  many  more  than  ten  pupils, 
which  is  the  number  recommended  as  ideal  for  schools  of- this  kind. 

Available  information  as  to  the  qualifications  for  the  various  posi- 
tions at  the  school  has  been  scanty.   The  law  has  never  required  any  specific 
education  or  experience  of  any  member  of  the  staff,  except  to  provide  that  the 
superintendent  should  be  a  teacher  of  the  blind  with  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.   The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Green,  passes  both  these 
qualifications,  having  been  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  also  holding 
prominent  rank  in  his  profession.   Irr.  Green  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  way  in  which  teachers  have  been  fitted  for  their  position  has 
varied  a  good  deal,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  qualifications  of  the  present 
faculty  members.  Although  college  degrees  are  required  of  only  the  principals  of 
the  literary  department,  yet  five  of  the  eight  literary  teachers  are  college 
graduates.   On  the  other  hand,  only  two  of  the  present  teaching  staff  of  teachers 
have  had  special  training  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

The  most  important  need   of  the  school  in  regard  to  personnel  is  the 
securing  of  a  financial  status  such  as  will  enable  it  to  pay  more  adequate 
salaries  to  teachers.   Since  their  salaries  have  been  much  lower  than  those  of 
teachers  of  corresponding  grades  In  the  public  schools,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
require  of  them  even  the  same  training  demanded  for  public  school  teachers,  much 
less  that  special  training  in  the  education  of  the  blind  which  is  considered 
important • 

An  excellent  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  the 
school  has  been  free  from  political  interference.   This  has  resulted  in  the  long 
tenure  of  its  present  capable  superintendent,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
political  appointments  to  the  staff  during  the  past  forty  years • 

The  school  has  been  supported  almost  entirely  by  appropriations  from 
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the  state  treasury  except  during  the  first  years  of  its  history,  when  it  was 
supported  by  private  and  partly  by  public  funds.   The  adequacy  of  its  support  has 
varied  according  to  the  amount  of  the  state  revenue  at  different  tines  and  to  the 
understanding  of  its  needs  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  legislature. 

There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  appropriations  re- 
ceived by  the  school  until  the  early  depression  years.   This  represented,  at  the 
same  time,  a  steady  increase  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  educating  the  blind  in 
Missouri.   The  increase  was  apparently  due  partly  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  partly  to  increasing  expenditures  for  salaries  through  the  efforts 
made  to  improve  the  educational  standards  of  the  school  and  the  provisions  for  the 
pupils'  health.   In  1926,  when  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  school  was  highest,  it 
was  slightly  above  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.   This  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  standards  of  the 
school  are  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  schools. 

The  decrease  in  the  appropriations  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
school  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  has  been  due  to  no  voluntary  lower- 
ing of  the  standards  of  the  school,  but  rather  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  income, 
which  necessitated  cuts  in  salaries  and  even  the  closing  of  the  school  at  times. 
Although  this  has  been  the  only  period  in  which  the  work  of  the  school  has 
actually  suffered  because  of  insufficient  funds,  its  financial  support  has  never 
been  considered  adequate  by  its  board  of  managers* 

The  primary  weaknesses  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  are  first, 
that  it  does  not  serve  all  the  blind  children  of  the  state.   This  could  be  reme- 
died either  through  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  for  the  blind,  or  by  other 
such  schools  in  various  sections  of  the  state.   The  second  need  not  met  is  the 
education  of  Negro  blind  children,  which  is  due  to  lack  of  building  facilities 
necessary  for  segregation. 

The  third  weakness  is  a  lack  in  Che  "fcllow-up"  of  the  graduates  of 
the  school.   It  is  now  known  how  many  or  how  few  find  any  industrial  placement. 
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This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  is  related  to  the  whole  question  of  vocational 
adjustment  of  the  blind. 

Once  more  it  is  well  to  emphasize  here  that  only  those  blind  persons 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven  are  eligible  for  training. 

In  1913,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  If  sscuri  legislature  which  afforded 
opportunities  to  the  blind  for  higher  education.   This  bill  provided  for  |300  a 
year  for  a  reader  for  any  blind  resident  citizen  who  wished  to  attend  an  approved 
Tlissouri  college  or  university. 

THE  BLIND  GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  IT0T3B 

In  1868  some  of  the  girls  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  felt  that  a  home 
for  blind  girls  should  be  established.   They  felt  that  graduates  of  the  school 
needed  such  a  home  to  which  to  go  when  they  left  the  school.   So  they  raised 
funds  among  their  own  group  and  among  their  friends  for  this  purpose  and  the 
Blind  Girls'  Industrial  home  was  established.   The  Home  was  incorporated  in  1877. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  home  financially  through  the  efforts  of  this 
group,  it  was  taken  over  in  1884  by  the  St.  Louis  Roman's  Christian  Association. 

The  institution  is  still  in  existence  under  the  name  of  the  Blind 
Girls'  Home.   It  is  located  at  5235  page  Boulevard.   Its  present  purpose  is  :,to 
provide  a  home  for  indigent  blind  white  women  of  the  State  of  Missouri".   There 
is  no  charge  for  the  care  given  there  since  it  is  entirely  supported  by  the  St. 
Louis  Women's  Christian  Association.   The  capacity  of  the  home  is  41. 

AMERICAN  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  1895  a  group  of  the  graduates  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
who  were  interested  in  securing  higher  education  for  the  blind  formed  an  associa- 
tion which  they  called  the  Missouri  "National  College  Association  for  the  Blind. 
In  1896  the  name  was  changed  to  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and 
Improvement  .association,  when  it  extended  its  activities  and  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  graduates  of  other  schools. 
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Meetings  were  held  in  Missouri  in  189G,  1897  and  1898  and  in  Kansas 
in  1899,   In  1905,  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  a  plan  for  a  larger  organization  was 
discussed.   In  1905,  the  Association  was  reorganized  as  the  American  .association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  meet  biennially. 

The  members  of  the  new  organization  included  instructors  of  the  blind, 
workers  for  the  blind  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
whether  themselves  blind  or  sighted. 

The  organization  is  still  functioning  as  a  national  association 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  MISSOURI  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Although  the  Missouri  Association  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  as  a 
local  body  in  1911,  a  group  of  St.  Louis  citizens  took  the  initiative  in  promot- 
ing a  state-wide  organization  to  render  services  for  the  blind.   Soon  after,  in 
1915,  a  number  of  interested  St.  Louisans prevailed  upon  the  state  authorities  to 
appropriate  $12,500  from  the  state  treasury  for  work  for  the  blind. 

Thus  through  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  that  same  year  the 
Missouri  Commission  was  created  with  state-wide  functions.  Part  of  this  act  pro- 
vided for  :;25,000  to  be  used  by  the  commission  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be 
raised  by  individual  subscription.   The  law  creating  the  commission,  further  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  five  commissioners,  "in  whom  should 
be  vested  all  powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  thereafter 
enumerated" . 

Since  the  state  finances  were  in  a  chaotic  condition  there  was  some  un- 
certainty as  to  when  the  appropriation  by  the  state  could  be  used.   Therefore,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  amount  necessary  to  make  available  the  state  appro- 
priation, until  in  May  1916  the  Governor  announced  that  "the  condition  of  the 
state  was  such  as  would  make  the  state's  appropriation  henceforth  available". 

The  Commission  then  carried  on  a  campaign  and  raised  5)13,545.25,  the 
proper  amount  of  which  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  immediately  making  the 
state  appropriation  available* 

The  law  creating  the  Commission  inhibits  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  state  for  purely  charitable  purposes,  the  theory 
and  purpose  of  the  law  being  that  the  Commission  shall  develop 
and  utilize  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  adult  blind,  and  thus 
encourage  them  to  useful  labor  and  discourage  beggary  among 

them.  — -  the  creation  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 

Blind,  Missouri's  initial  effort  to  relieve  a  class  most  de- 
serving of  intelligent  consideration  and  assistance  -  assistance 
which  is  not  charity,  but  duty  -  assistance  which  helps  the 
blind  to  help  themselves.  1 


1  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
to  the  Forty-Ninth  General  Assembly  January  1,  1917  --p.  1-2 
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The  above  excerpt  from  the  first  report  of  the  newly  organized  Commis- 
sion is  particularly  important  since  it  embodies  much  of  the  philosophy  and 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  blind  ir.  the  state. 

The  fact  that  the  state  in  its  original  appropriation  insisted  that 
the  money  should  not  be  used,  for  " charitable  purposes"  but  should  "relieve  a 
class  most  deserving  cf  consideration  and  assistance",  has  been  much  abused.   This 
expression  in  the  law  has  been  the  chief  tool  for  the  blind  of  the  state  to  secure 
many  things  they  have  wanted  and  also  it  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
certain  actions  the  group  has  not  desired. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  is  also  interesting. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  must  not  be  confused  with  the  system 
of  state  pensions  for  helpless  blind,  recently  authorized  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.   It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  helpless 
blind  should  be  taken  care  of  by  pensions  -  a  purely  charitable 
enterprise.   But  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  encouragement  of 
pauperism  to  pension  the  blind  who  are  wholly  or  partially  self- 
supporting.  Hence  the  Commission  was  established  to  provide 
assistance  and  opportunity  only  to  such  blind  persons  as  are  able 
to  at  least  partially  help  themselves,  and,  through  the  aid  of 
medical  research  and  iir/estigation,  prevent  the  spread  of  blind- 
ness.  The  work  of  the  Commis si on,  if  well  done,  will  decrease 
the  now  great  demand  upon  the  state  for  blind  pensions;   and  a 
larger  appropriation  to  help  the  blind  who  can  help  themselves 
will  materially  reduce  the  number  of  blind  who  cannot  help  them- 
selve s .   Prodigality  is  ever  unwise;   but  liberality  to  prevent 
poverty  is  wise  economy.   The  state  maintains  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  which  the  blind  child  is  taught  useful  employment*  But 
tc  stop  here  is  to  leave  the  dtity  half  performed,  for  it  is  es- 
sential that  there  shall  be  some  avenue  into  which  that  child, 
grown  to  maturity,  nay  utilize  the  knowledge  imparted  to  it  at 
the  school. 

The  adult  blind  abundantly  taught,  as  a  broom-maker  for  instance, 
unaided,  is  almost  as  helpless  as  an  untaught  blind  person  so  far 
as  concerns  the  utilization  of  his  learning  in  bread  winning. 
His  trade  is  of  practically  no  value  to  him  unless  he  has  the 
necessary  tools  and  materials  and  the  means  of  marketing  the 
brooms  and  other  wares  which  he  produces.   To  aid  him  at  this 
period  of  his  career  is  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

Another  problem  is  presented  by  the  adult  who  becomes  blind.  Ee 
becomes  practically  an  inexperienced  child  with  the  further 
handicaps  of  the  moral  hazard  of  a  crushing  despondency.   Hot 
only  must  he  be  trained,  but  he  must  also  be  persuaded  from 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  discouragement  and  thus  becoming  a 
constant  object  of  charity.   From  being  ICO  percent  inefficient 
he  must  be  made  in  some  degree  efficient.  2 

2   Ibid.,  p.  2 
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In  the  sane  report  we  find  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 


mission. 


Experience  in  other  states  as  well  as  in  Missouri  has  shown  that 
the  blind  who  are  industrially  capable  can  best  be  employed  in 
shops  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  mops,  and  mats,  a 
shop  for  the  blind  had  been  for  several  years  maintained  at  St. 
Louis,  where  some  twenty  or  more  blind  persons  had  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  mats  and  mops.   This  shop  had  been 
supported  and  directed  by  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
a  voluntary  charitable  organization.   The  work  of  this  associa- 
tion, supervised  generally  by  the  late  Colonel  James  Gay  Butler, 
had  had  the  immediate  active  supervision  of  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris, 
the  shop  work  being  under  the  direct  charge  of  James  Hoff .   The 
Commission  immediately  acquired  this  shop,  the  machinery  and  all 
other  property  of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  valued 
at  $2,500,  upon  the  payment  of  that  sum,  and  thereby  secured  the 
valuable  and  experienced  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Harris,  Mr.  Huff, 
and  their  corps  of  assistants,  without  whose  hearty  aid  the  ef- 
fective work  of  the  Commission  would  have  been  greatly  retarded. 
By  reason  of  the  acquisition  of  this  shop  and  equipment  the  Com- 
mission was  enabled  to  at  once  begin  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
for  which  it  was  created.   It  has  taken  up  the  work  at  the  point 
to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  this  Association,  and  has  greatly 
extended  the  scope  of  the  shop's  activity.   The  shop  has  been 
removed  to  larger  quarters,  at  1624  rjorth  Jefferson  Avenue.   It 
now  has  in  its  employ  men  and  women,  white  and  black,  a  total  of 
forty- two  persons  -  a  total  which  is  constantly  increasing. 
While  this  shop  employs  both  male  and  female  and  white  and 
colored  persons,  they  are  separated  both  as  to  sex  and  as  to 
color. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  originally  the  workshop  for  the 

blind  was  supported  by  a  local  St.  Louis  agency.   The  Commission  bought  the  shop 

feeling  that  by  this  acquisition  it  "was  enabled  to  at  once  begin  the  discharge 

of  the  duties  for  which  it  was  created". 

The  shop  is  a  three-story,  spacious  building,  where  there  are 
forty-two  blind  persons  employed  in  different  useful  pursuits. 
The  shop  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  blind  foreman,  who  has 
been  in  the  broom  business  for  five  years;   and  it  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  shops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  has  opened  a  separate  department  for  the  negro 
blind,  of  whom  the  state  has  a  goodly  number.   In  all,  nine 
adult  colored  blind  men  be^n  work  August  1.   Since  that  time 
they  have  learned  to  make  mops  and  mats  and  are  now  in  the 
broom  manufactory.   The  shop  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
white  superintendent,  but  the  work  room  is  under  the  direct 
charge  of  a  negro.   The  shop  is  a  credit  to  the  colored  race, 
the  work  is  good  and  the  tone  of  the  shop  is  excellent.   In- 
stead of  having  a  colony  of  discouraged  negroes,  we  have  a 
self-respecting,  law-abiding  band  of  workmen,  living  in  their 
own  homes,  who  are  paid  -)1«50  per  day. 


29. 


Many  of  those  employed  are  from  outlying  comities.   The  "Missouri 
Alms  Houses  and  Poor  Farms"  should  be  cleared  of  all  blind  men 
and  women  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who  are  capable  of  useful 
labor.   They  should  be  made  to  dc  what  work  they  can,  and  thus 
become  helpful  both  to  themselves  and  the  community,  instead  of 
paupers  entirely  dependent  on  the  public. 

As  an  instance  of  the  possibilities  of  substantial  accomplishment 
in  this  direction,  we  instance  one  blind  man,  40  years  old,  whose 
life  was  being  spent  in  idleness,  who,  through  the  Commission, 
has  learned  a  trade  and  will  soon  open  his  own  shop  in  his  commu- 
nity and  be  substantially  self-supporting.   The  Alms  house  has 
thus  been  cheated  and  society  given  a  valued  member.  3 

Besides  the  Shop  operated  in  St.  Louis,  the  Commission  reported  the 

following  activities: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  its  creation,  the 
Commission  has  undertaken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
youthful  blind,  and  of  those  who  cannot  become  shopworkers 
because  of  physical  infirmity,  or  the  too  great  distance  be- 
tween their  homes  and  the  shop.   Industrial  instruction  is 
furnished  them  at  their  homes.   This  work  has  been  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Hiss  Addie  A.  Ruenzi,  herself  blind. 
Many  blind  women  have  families  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
cannot  work  in  the  shops.   These  are  given  instruction  and 
work  at  home  by  the  Commission's  agent,  and  are  soon  able  to 
earn  a  substantial  part  of  the  compensation  given  them.  4 

In  this  same  report  the  Commission  states  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  the  industrial  activities  of  the  Commission  were  of  necessity  confined  to 
St.  Louis,  and  as  a  result,  the  blind  beggar  had  practically  disappeared  from  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis.   In  contrast,  however,  in  Kansas  City,  the  blind  beggar, 
poorly  disguised  as  a  peddlar,  was  in  evidence  on  many  of  the  prominent  street 
corners.   Kansas  City  had  approximately  200  blind  persons  needing  the  type  of 
assistance  that  the  Commission  was  created  to  give.   However,  on  that  date  the 
Commission  saw  no  possibility  of  establishing  or  aiding  in  establishing  such 
workshops  outside  cf  St.  Louis. 

At  the  very  outset  the  Commission  saw  the  great  need  to  interest  Itself 
in  the  program  of  prevention  of  blindness.   The  Commission  began  the  county  or- 
ganization to  reach  throughout  the  State.   This  -/as  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association  and  ninety  seven  county  units 

3  Ibid.,  p.  2-3 

4  Ibid.,  p.  4 


50. 
had  been  established  by  1917.  Bach  unit  was  - 

Empowered  to  investigate,  report  and  supply  nedical  aid  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ilissouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind.   Every  person  suffering  with  diseased 
eyes  or  impaired  eyesight  is  invited  and  urged  to  report  through 
his  physician  or  directly  to  the  Commission  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  or  directly  to  the  Commission,   If  such  persons  are 
financially  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  necessary  treat- 
ment, the  necessary  funds  are  furnished  by  or  through  the  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  treated  by  physicians  of  their  own 
selection.  5 

In  the  second  Biennium  Report  of  the  Commission  there  is  evidence  that 

the  organization  is  attempting  to  distribute  its  efforts  and  funds  throughout  the 

state  rather  than  to  ooncentrate  them  in  St.  Louis  where  the  headquarters  are 

located. 

For  instance,  in  referring  to  the  home  teaching,  the  Commission  indi- 
cated that  three-fourth  of  the  expense  in  this  department  was  chargeable  to  the 
work  done  outside  of  the  City  of  St.  Louist   In  other  words,  the  total  expense  of 
the  department  for  the  period  from  September  1916  to  July  1917  was  .,',',2,828,3$, 
three-fourth  of  which  was  properly  chargeable  to  the  state,  which  amounted  to 
$2,121.27. 

In  the  matter  of  total  expenditures,  however,  forty~three  percent  of 
the  state's  money  -was  expended  on  behalf  of  residents  of  the  state  outside  of  St, 
Louis  and  fifty-seven  percent  on  residents  in  the  city. 

The  report  goes  on  to  comment  that  this  was  not  a  just  apportionment 
because  the  Commission  operates  at  a  loss  and  the  maintenance  of  the  shops  repre- 
sented the  larger  part  of  the  expenditures.   Therefore,  a  proportion  of  this  loss 
might  also  be  charged  to  the  residents  of  the  state.  Many  of  the  blind,  the 
report  asserted,  who  are  now  residents  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  were  from  the 
interior  of  the  State,  and  became  residents  here  because  of  the  location  in  this 
area  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  opportunity  for  employment 
afforded  them  by  the  shops. 

5   Ibid.,  p.  7 
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In  1921  the  State  passed  a  lav;  which  provided  a  pension  of  .',,.25.00  a 

month  to  individuals  handicapped  by  blindness.   The  amount  in  the  Fourth  Biennial 

Report  on  the  matter  of  pensions  is  here  quoted: 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  blindness  is  one  cf  our  greatest 
problems,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian,  but  from  an  economic 
standpoint  as  well;   but  not  until  the  taking  effect  cf  the  lav; 
providing  pensions  for  deserving  blind,  in  1921,  was  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  fully  realized  by  the  people  of  llissouri. 

From  the  latest  report  from  the  Auditor's  office,  where  the  roll 
of  blind  pensioners  is  kept,  we  ascertain  that  a  few  more  than 
6,000  persons,  all  adults,  appear  upon  this  roll,  and  the  most 
reliable  statistics  show  that  19.7  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
reflected  in  this  enrollment  was  caused  by  the  disease  known  as 
trachoma,  -which,  according  to  the  best  scientific  opinion,  is 
absolutely  preventable.   From  this  it  appears  that  about  1,200 
of  the  6,000  on  the  pension  rolls  owe  their  disability  to  this 
one  disease. 

The  pension  of  .'.J25.00  per  month  to  this  number  thus  disabled  by 
a  curable  disease  would  cost  the  state  .;;360,000.00  per  annum, 
while  one-tenth  of  that  amount  properly  used  would  have  prevented 
such  disability,  with  not  only  a  saving  of  an  enormous  amount  to 
the  state  in  the  way  of  appropriation  for  pensions,  but  would 
have  preserved  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  1,200  persons  with 
all  the  advantages  in  that  respect  which  would  have  accrued  to 
themselves  and  the  public  generally. 

This  illustration  and  calculation  is  made  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  again  the  importance  of  prevention  work. 

The  data  gathered  further  shows  that  15.9  per  cent  of  blindness 
is  due  to  cataract;   13.7  per  cent  to  optic  atraphy;   10.4  per 
cent  to  glaucoma;   2.3  per  cent  to  opthalmio  neonatorium,  or 
baby's  sore  eyes.   The  best  information  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  the  effect  that  these  diseases  are  likewise  all  pre- 
ventable, when  taken  in  time  and  properly  handled. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  its  policy  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  those  already  blind  and  to  prevent  further 
blindness  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  within  the  limits 
of  its  authority  and  facilities. 

To  this  end  it  is  sending  out  workers  among  the  people  of  the 
state,  to  make  surveys,  give  lectures,  lantern-slide  demonstra- 
tions, etc.,  in  communities  where  the  situation  is  the  most 
critical,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished.  Each  year  the  cases  of  opthalmio  neonatorium  grow 
less,  due  to  the  educational  program.   In  the  City  of  St, 
Louis  alone,  in  1922,  fifty-three  cases  of  opthalmio  neonatorium 
werre  reported,  as  against  seventy-nine  cases  in  1921.  A  like 
progress  has  been  made  by  prevention  work  and  treatment  in  the 
other  ailments  mentioned  above. 


52. 


The  Commission  has  under  its  direction  104  specialists  through- 
out the  state,  ready  at  all  times  to  do  what  they  can  to  either 
prevent  or  relieve  blindness  as  far  as  possible,  but  limited 
and  handicapped  in  many  ways  by  lack  of  proper  facilities,  which 
will  be  referred  to  later.   Besides  examining  many  hundreds  of 
blind  persons  for  pensions  through  the  aid  of  these  oculists,  the 
Commission  has  supplied  many  pairs  of  glasses  without  cost  to 
indigent  persons  to  conserve  their  vision,  and  has  furnished 
other  medical  or  surgical  attention  to  blind  persons  and,  at 
times,  transportation  to  points  where  this  service  could  be  bad. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  the  financial  problem  with  which 
the  state  is  confronted  and  the  call  to  the  humane  impulses  of 
her  people  are  but  too  obvious.   Comment  is  unnecessary.  6 

By  1924  the  Commission  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  shops  under 
private  auspices  to  be  established  in  Kansas  City  and  Jefferson  City  which  were 
subsidized  by  the  Commission  only  partially. 

In  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report  we  again  find  references  made  to  the 

large  number  of  blind  persons  in  St.  Louis  as  compared  to  those  in  the  state. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  St.  Louis  district  contains  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  which  alone  has  a  population  of  708.   This  large 
population  may  be  explained  in  several  ways.   The  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  is  situated  in  St.  Louis  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  settle  in  St.  I ouis  after  graduation.   Formerly  the 
Missouri  Training  Shop  was  the  only  shop  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  and  it  drew  from  all  rural  sections.  When  the  period  of 
training  was  over  men  settled  permanently  in  St.  Louis  instead 
of  returning  to  their  former  residences.  7 

In  this  same  Report,  the  objectives  of  the  sheltered  workshop  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  are  stated: 

The  third  clause  of  Section  2-  of  the  Law  creating  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  stipulates  that  the  Commission  shall 
establish  and  maintain  at  such  places  within  this  state  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  expedient  shops  and  workrooms  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  who  are  capable  of  useful  labor.   During 
this  past  period  the  Commission  has  endea\rored  to  formulate 
certain  definite  policies  which  would  put  these  shops  on  a 
firm  economic  basis. 

Confused  thinking  on  this  subject  leads  to  fallacies  in  regard 
to  shop  management  which  make  this  particular  method  of  solving 
our  problem  unscientific.  After  long  and  careful  study  the 
Commission  has  reached  the  following  conclusions. 

1.   The  shops  would  be  conducted  for  the  younger  blind 


6  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
to  the  Fifty-Third  General  assembly  February,  1925  —  p.  28-29. 

7  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  p.  14 


men,  who,  if  they  were  sighted,  would  have  belonged 
to  the  artisan  class. 

2.  They  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  only  those  capable 
of  useful  labor  should  be  retained  on  the  payrolls. 
Otherwise  the  shops  will  become  annexes  to  the  city 
inf innaries,  full  of  unproductive  labor,  which  clegs 
the  payrolls  and  keeps  down  the  wages  of  those  who  if 
they  had  a  chance  might  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

3.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  piece-work  method  of 
paying  is  the  fairest  to  the  men. 

4.  They  are  anxious  to  conduct  each  of  their  shops  so 
that  the  articles  turned  out  are  acceptably  made  and 
will  prove  a  good  advertisement  for  the  blind. 

5.  They  wish  to  be  as  liberal  in  their  policies  as  may  be 
compatible  with  sound  business  principles,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  thought  that  the  most  constructive  way 
of  helping  any  one  with  a  handicap  is  to  restore  him 

to  his  independence.  A  foolish  sentimentality  often 
defeats  this  very  purpose,  and  the  Commission  is  anxious 
that  all  its  plans  for  the  extension  of  work  for  the 
blind  may  be  rooted  in  the  kindest  and  firmest  wisdom 
and  common  sense, 

6.  T,Je  favor  home  work  for  the  aged  and  infirm  individuals 
who  find  locomotion  difficult  and  who  are  incapable  of 
steady  work. 

The  St.  Louis  Shop,  located  at  1624  }1„    Jefferson,  is  the  oldest  work 
shop  in  the  state.   It  was  formerly  financed  by  funds  from  the  state 
augmented  by  funds  from  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind« 
This  last  year  the  Association  decided  to  turn  its  funds  to  other 
channels  and  at  the  present  time  the  Commission  funds  alone  are 
supporting  the  shop.   This  is  the  only  shop  in  the  state  receiving 
no   local  subsidy.   Brooms  of  three  different  weights,  push  brushes, 
counter  brushes  and  mops  are  made  in  this  factory.   Several  depart- 
ments were  closed  this  past  year,  the  Commission  wishing  to  con- 
centrate on  a  few  articles  and  raise  the  standard  of  manufacturing. 

Extensive  surveys  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  a  large  reduction  in  cost  of  operation  has  resulted. 
This  has  been  done  without  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  men.   The 
men  in  this  shop  are  given  two  weeks'  sick  leave  and  a  week's  vaca- 
tion with  pay  each  year.   They  receive  a  flat  wage,  a  condition 
which  the  Commission  hopes  to  remedy  within  the  next  biennial 
period  as  they  consider  a  flat  wage  a  premium  on  poor  work  and 
lack  of  effort.   It  recognizes  no  difference  between  the  producer 
and  the  lazy  man.  8 

During  this  Biennium  the  Commission  expended  and  enlarged  a  department 

to  furnish  sewing  for  blind  women  in  their  own  homes.   The  department  was  developed 


8   Ibid.,  p.  28-29. 
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through  the  Home  Teachers.   The  Commission  furnished  material  and  paid  for  the 

work.   Through  a  volunteer  committee,  the  articles  made  were  sold  at  an  annual 

sale  at  department  stores  and  other  places  where  attention  could  be  called  to  the 

articles. 

During  this  entire  time  the  program  of  prevention  was  being  carried 

forward  by  the  Commission,  An  interesting  report  of  its  progress  is  offered  in 

the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  which  included  the  year  1927-28. 

Your  director  of  prevention  has  assumed  certain  obligations  and 
duties  in  the  last  period  which  have  entailed  the  devotion  of 
considerable  time  and  thought,  but  which  he  considers  well  spent 
on  account  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  involved,  both  to  the 
state  and  to  many  unfortunate  blind. 

I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  each 
and  every  pension  application  coming  before  the  Commission, 
Where  the  medical  evidence  has  been  found  insufficient  or  con- 
flicting, a  note  has  been  sent  to  the  examining  oculist  re- 
questing further  enlightenment;   or  the  case  has  been  referred 
back  to  the  same  or  some  other  oculist  for  re -examination.   In 
certain  instances  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  have  the 
applicant  come  to  St.  Louis,  or  to  defer  action  until  such  time 
as  a  clinic  could  be  held  in  his  district. 

The  assignment  or  distribution  of  prevention  cases  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  patient's  benefit,  as  well  as  checking  up  on 
progress  reports  in  treatment  and  operative  cases,  has  greatly 
facilitated  prevention  work.   Frequent  conferences  have  been 
held  with  our  two  nurses  as  to  the  best  means  of  furthering 
our  plans  on  education  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Nine  clinics  have  been  held  and  many  more  are  contemplated. 
Their  purposes  are  threefold: 

(1)  Arrangement  for  prevention  of  blindness  by  treatment 
or  operation. 

(2)  Arrangement  for  cure  of  blindness  by  treatment  or 
operation. 

(3)  Re -examination  of  pensioners  and  pension  applicants 
regarding  their  eligibility  for  the  pension. 

These  clinics  were  held  in  Doniphan,  Poplar  Bluff,  Carthage,  St. 
Joseph,  Trenton,  Jefferson  City,  j'loberly,  Kirksville  and 
Gainesville.  A  total  of  139  cases  were  examined.   Of  these,  45 
were  declared  ineligible,  4  were  stricken  from  the  roll  and  48 
were  referred  to  the  Prevention  Department. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  operations  have  been  performed  by  our 
staff  during  the  biennial  period,  most  of  them  being  for  the 
removal  of  cataract;   the  vast  majority  of  them  have  proven 
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successful..  Eleven  pensioners  have  been  stricken  from  the  roll 
having  secured  treatment  or  operation  which  resulted  in  improved 
vision.   Thirty-seven  applicants  were  disallowed  pension  after 
having  received  treatment  or  operation  resulting  in  improved 
vision.   This  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  state  paying  for  a 
total  of  forty-eight  pensioners,  or  an  annual  saving  of 
014,400.00. 

This  does  not  include  many  cases  reached  and  cared  for  by  our 
Prevention  Department  where  formal  application  has  not  been  made. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  work  covered  by  the  nurses  in 
charge  of  our  Prevention  and  Educational  Service: 

"A11  Cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Prevention 
Department  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  the  Pension  Department's  referring  patients 
for  treatment  or  operation. 

(2)  By  Home  Teachers. 

(3)  By  neighbors  or  other  interested  people  in  the 
various  communities. 

(4)  By  the  patients  themselves  asking  advice. 

The  routine  procedure  in  each  case  (which  can  never  be  quite 
routine)  is  as  follows:   The  Home  Teacher  visits  the  patient 
and  a  follow-up  visit  is  made  by  a  medical  social  worker,  if 
the  case  presents  any  social  problem,  then  begins  the  process 
of  convincing  patients  and  relatives  of  the  advantage  of 
expert  medical  or  surgical  care;   arranging  all  the  details 
of  transportation  from  remote  districts,  whether  it  be  by 
lumber  wagon,  automobile  or  train  or  a  combination  of  all 
three;   and  then,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Travelers'  Aid, 
taking  care  of  our  helpless  blind  in  a  strange  city  until 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  take  them  to  the  doctor's  office 
and  the  hospital.  After  the  patients  are  safely  back  in 
their  homes,  the  home  teacher  and  medical  social  worker  make 
further  visits  for  follow-up  medical  care. 

A  case  of  especial  interest  was  that  of  a  man  and  five  children, 
ages  ranging  from  seven  to  eighteen,  all  totally  blind  from 
congenital  cataract.  After  much  preliminary  work  the  whole 
family  made  two  trips  to  St.  Louis  and  two  operations  were  per- 
formed for  each  patient.   Their  vision  was  so  greatly  improved 
that  now  the  children  are  all  in  school  for  the  first  time, 
and  for  the  first  time  also  members  of  that  family  are  seeing 
each  other  and  the  world  about  them.  9 

The  Sight  Conservation  Department  of  prevention  formulated  its  program 

in  the  same  report. 


9  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  p.  7-8. 
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The  work  of  this  branch  consists  of  the  following  program: 

(1)  Instructing  the  general  public  regarding  eye 
hygiene,  detection  and  correction  of  eye  conditions. 

(2)  Educating  laymen  to  turn  to  the  reputable  eye 
specialist. 

(3)  Teaching  earl;/  eye  care  regardless  of  the  seeming 
unimportance  of  the  condition* 

(4)  Teaching  the  connection  between  systemic  disease, 
focal  infections  and  eye  tragedies. 

(5)  Working  in  Public  Schools  and  in  Teachers  Colleges, 
training  teachers  to  test  vision  and  to  detect  eye 
conditions  in  school  children. 

(6)  Working  for  the  establishment  of  sight  conservation 
classes  in  schools  and  testing  the  vision  of  school 
children  for  these  classes. 

(7)  Urging  Parent-Teachers  Associations  to  further 
interest  in  sight  conservation  work. 

(8)  Keeping  in  touch  with  other  organizations,  both 
official  and  non-official,  which  are  engaged  in 
prevention  of  blindness  work  in  this  state^  so 
that  our  program  will  fit  in  with  the  others  and 
thus  insure  cooperation  and  avoid  duplication, 

(9)  Compiling  such  statistics  as  may  be  of  use  to 
others.   10 

Also  of  interest  is  the  Placement  Department  which  began  to  function 

during  this  period. 

One  part  of  Section  II  of  the  law  creating  the  Commission  relates 
to  employment  of  blind  persons  outside  the  shops  and  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  procure  and  furnish  materials  and  tools  to  aid 
those  engaged  in  home  industries. 

Up  to  September,  1928,  the  only  employment  offered  to  the  blind, 
except  in  a  limited  degree,  was  that  of  the  shops  and  workrooms. 
For  artisans  who  had  lost  their  sight  this  was,  of  course,  suf- 
ficient.  Unfortunately  blindness  takes  Its  toll  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  a  person  who  had  ability  in  other  lines  of  work 
before  losing  his  sight  frequently  does  not  fit  Into  a  shop  any 
more  readily  than  a  round  peg  would  fit  into  a  square  hole. 

For  this  reason  the  placement  Department  was  established  with  fTr-. 
0.  E.  Jones  in  charge  as  Placement  Agent,   rtr.  Jones  was  in  the 
industrial  field  before  losing  his  sight.   He  also  conducted  suc- 
cessfully a  business  of  his  own  after  losing  his  sight  and  has 
the  additional  experience  of  eight  years  in  teaching  blind  per- 
sons, both  in  academic  and  industrial  lines,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission*  His  personal  and  professional  experience  and 
training,  together  with  his  cheerful  and  normal  attitude  toward 
the  existing  problems,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  this  position. 

The  report  given  below  shows  almost  phenomenal  success  in  a  few 
months  time.   The  Lions  Clubs,  county  officials,  insurance  com- 
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panies  and  industrial  leaders  in  the  state  have  not  only  already 
given  freely  of  their  advice  and  moral  support,  but  have  extended 
real  employment  opportunities  and  assisted  generally  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Applicants  interviewed  for  the  first  time  92 

Subsequent  interviews  with  applicants  39 

placements  made  23 

Employers  interviewed  16 

References  interviewed  41 

Surveys  made  24 

Addresses  in  the  interest  of  placement  5 

Cases  referred  to  other  organizations  4  H 

At  the  end  of  this  biermium  note  is  made  of  a  shop  in  St.  Joseph 
functioning  on  the  same  basis  as  other  shops  outside  of  St.  Louis.   In  1929  a  shop 
appeared  also  at  Holla,  and  in  1931  another  was  started  at  Springfield. 

From  the  legal  standpoint,  then,  the  status  of  the  Missouri  Commission 

was  entrusted  in  1938  with  the  following  duties: 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ilissouri,  1929,  Volume  2, 

Chapter  50,  Page  2465 

Sec.  0888.   The  Ilissouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  hereafter 
consist  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Eleemosynary  Institutions  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  and 
constituted  by  Article  I,  Chapter  46,  Revised  Statutes  of  1929, 
and  wherever  in  any  law  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  referred 
to  it  shall,  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  be  construed 
as  referring  to  the  members  of  the  said  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Eleemosynary  Institutions,  who  are  by  this  act  designated 
and  constituted  the  members  of  said  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Eleemosynary 
Institutions  shall  be  the  officers  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  as  herein  constituted. 

Section  8089.   Duties  of  Commission.   -  The  duties  of  said  com- 
mission shall  be  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of 
the  blind  persons  within  this  state  and  to  collate  information 
concerning  their  physical  condition,  cause  of  blindness  and  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  useful  to  the  commission  in  the 
performance  of  its  other  duties  as  herein  enumerated,  and  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  general  assembly  from  time  to  time 
the  condition  of  the  blind  within  this  state,  with  its  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  best  method  of  relief  for  the  blind;   to 
adopt  such  measures  as  the  commission  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  blindness;   to  establish  and  maintain  at 
such  places  within  this  state  as  the  commission  may  deem  expedient 
shops  and  workrooms  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons  capable  of 
useful  labor,  and  to  provide  superintendence  and  other  assistance 
therefore  and  instruction  therein;   to  compensate  the  persons  so 
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employed  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  that  the  commission 
shall  deem  proper;   to  provide  such  means  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  the  blind  as  the  commission  shall  deem  expedient; 
to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
employment  for  the  blind  of  this  state  elsewhere  than  in  the 
shops  and  workrooms  of  the  commission,  and  to  this  end  the 
commission  is  authorized  to  procure  and  furnish  materials  and 
tools  and  to  furnish  aid  and  assistance  to  blind  persons 
engaged  in  home  industries  and  to  buy  and  sell  the  products  of 
the  blind  wherever  and  however  produced  within  this  state;   to 
provide  for  the  temporary  cost  of  the  food,  raiment  and  shelter 
of  deserving  blind  persons  engaged  in  useful  labor;   to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  such  means  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article  as  the  commission  may  deem 
expedient;   PROVIDED,  HOWEVER,  that  no  part  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  state  shall  be  used  for  solely  charitable 
purposes;   the  object  and  purpose  of  this  article  being  to 
encourage  capable  blind  persons  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  labor 
and  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness. 
(R.S.  1919,  12361) 

PENSIONS  TO  DESERVING  BLIND 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  1929,  Volume  II, 

Chapter  51,  Page  2467 

Section  8895.   persons  eligible  to  receive  pensions.   -  Every 
adult  blind  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good 
moral  character,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
of  Missouri  for  ten  consecutive  years  or  more  next  preceding 
the  time  for  making  application  for  the  pension  herein  pro- 
vided, and  every  adult  blind  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  over,  who  may  have  lost  his  or  her  sight  while  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  this  state  and  who  has  been  a  continuous  resident 
thereof  since  such  loss  of  sight,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
when  enrolled  under  the  provision  of  this  article,  an  annual 
pension  as  provided  for  therein,  payable  in  equal  quarterly 
installments:   provided,  that  no  such  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  pension  under  this  article  who  has  an  income,  or  is  the 
recipient  of  six  hundred  ($600.00)  dollars  or  more  per  annum 
from  any  source  whatever  or  has  property  or  an  interest  in 
property  to  the  -^alue  of  five  thousand  (:)5, 000.00)  dollars  or 
more,  or  who  has  a  parent  or  parents,  resident  in  this  state 
who  upon  the  investigation  of  the  commission  may  be  found  to 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  reasonable  support  of  such  appli- 
cant;  and  provided  further,  that  blind  persons  who  are  main- 
tained in  either  public,  private,  or  endowed  institutions,  or 
by  private  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
under  this  article,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  article;   and  provided  further,  that  no  blind  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  article  while  con- 
fined to  any  jail  or  penitentiary  under  conviction  of  any 
offense  or  while  publicly  soliciting  alms  in  any  manner  or 
through  any  artifice  in  any  part  of  this  state  or  while 
confined  in  any  insane  asylum  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
or  any  county  or  municipality  thereof,   (Laws  1923,  p.  302, 
Volume  I.) 

The  entire  matter  of  providing  pensions  for  deserving  blind  is 
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granted  to  the  general  assembly  and  this  law  prohibits  a  blind 
person  supported  by  public  institutions  from  receiving  a  pension. 
State  ex  rel.  v.  Thompson,  317  Ho.  90S,  297  S.  W.  62. 

Section  8894.   Vision  test  -  who  entitled  to  pension.  -  Fo  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  article  who  has  vision 
with  or  without  proper  adjusted  glasses  greater  than  what  is 
known  as  light  perception;   that  light  perception  as  used  in  this 
section  means  not  more  vision  than  is  sufficient  only  to  distin- 
guish light  from  darkness  and  recognize  the  motion  (not  the  form) 
of  the  hand  of  the  examiner  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  one 
foot  from  the  eye;   and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
pension  except  upon  scientific  vision  test  supported  by  the 
certificate  of  a  competent  oculist,  that  such  person  does  not 
possess  a  greater  vision  than  that  provided  above  in  this  section; 
and  every  person  passing  the  vision  test  and  having  the  other 
qualifications  provided  in  this  article  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  pension  of  three  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars "per  annum, 
payable  quarterly.   (Laws  1923,  p.  502,  Volume  2.  Amended,  1925, 
p.  515.) 

Evidence  held  to  establish  that  applicant  for  blind  pension  has 
vision  greater  than  light  perception.   English  v.  Con.  15  S„  \] . 
(2nd)  790;   also  Ifartin  v.  Com.,  15  S.  W.  (2d)  792;   see  also 
Keith  v.  Com.,  15  S.  \U    (2d)  793. 

Section  8895.   Hames  of  pensioners  may  be  stricken  from  roll, 
hov;  and  under  what  conditions.   This  article  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  grant  the  benefits  thereof  to  any  blind  person 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  (21)  and  fifty  (50)  years  who 
has  no  occupation  and  who,  being  both  physically  and  mentally 
capable  of  some  useful  occupation  or  of  receiving  vocational  or 
other  training,  who  refuses,  for  any  reason,  to  engage  in  such 
useful  occupation  or  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  such  voca- 
tional or  other  training:   Provided,  that  the  commission  is 
hereby  empowered  to  grant  its  certificate  admitting  to  the 
pension  roll  any  applicant,  otherwise  qualified  for  a  pension 
who  signified  his  or  her  willingness  and  readiness  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  vocational  or  other  training;   but  in  the 
event  any  such  person  fails  for  more  than  a  reasonable  time 
to  enter  upon  such  course  of  training,  without  good  cause, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  commission  the  state  auditor  shall 
strike  the  name  of  such  person  fron  the  blind  pension  roll. 
(Laws  1923,  p.  302,  Vol.  3.) 

Inmate  of  an  institution  may  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  blind 
pensioners.   Palmer  v.  Thompson,  517  ITo.  901,  297  S.  *[.  62. 

Section  8898.   Commission  to  make  regulations  relative  to  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  pensions  -  fee  to  be  deducted  from  first 
payment .   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  for  the  blind 
to  make  such  regulations  relative  to  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  pension,  including  the  examination  by  the  oculist  and  of  all 
matters  deemed  necessary  connected  with  the  administration  of 
this  article.  The  examination  and  certificate  of  the  oculist 
shall  not  exceed  $5.00  for  each  applicant,  together  with  such 
expense  as  may  necessarily  be  incurred  in  making  examination 
where  same  is  not  made  in  his  office;   such  fee  and  such  expense 
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shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  for  the  blind,  but  in  the  case 
applicant,  concerning  whom  the  expense  war  so  incurred  shall 
subsequently  receive  a  pension,  the  amount  of  such  expense  and 
fee  for  examination  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  pension 
received  by  applicant  and  upon  proper  voucher  and  requisition  by 
the  commission  the  rtate  auditor  shall  insue  a  warrant  to  the 
commission  in  reimbursement  of  same.   The  examining,  oculist  shall 
state  in  his  certificate  (l)  the  amount  of  vision  J n  each  eye, 
(2)   the  cause  op   blindness,  (5)  the  possibility  of  curing  same 
by  treatment  or  operation,  (4)  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  applicant  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  com- 
mission of  value  in  dealing  with  matters  coming  w:'thin  Its 
authority.   No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
article  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  treatment  or  operation  to 
effect  a  cure  when  recommended  by  the  examining  oculist  and  ap- 
proved by  the  commission]   but  upon  submission  to  such  treatment 
or  operation  the  pension  of  applicant,  otherwise  entitled  there- 
to, shall  be  paid  as  in  other  cases:   Provided  further,  that  no 
applicant  who  is  more  than  seventy-five  years  of  a.ge,  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  an  operation  to  restore  his  cr  her  vision 
in  order  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  but  may 
voluntarily  submit  to  operation.   (Laws  1925,  p0  502,  Vol.  6.) 
(Amended,  1929,  p.  526  r) 

Section  8905 ,      Rate  of  tax  to  be  levied.  -  In  accordance  with  an 
amendment  to  section  47  of  "article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  adopted  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state 
on  November  2.  1920,  there  is  hereby  levied  during  each  year  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  general  assembly  an  annual  tax  of  three 
cents  (5^)  on   each  one  hundred  (ylOO.OO)  dollars  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  state  of  Missouri  to  provide  a  fund  out 
of  which  shall  be  paid  the  pensions  for  the  deserving  blind  as 
herein  provided ..   Said  tax  shall  be  collected  annually  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means  as  other 
state  taxes  are  now  collected.   Said  tax,  when  so  collected  shall 
be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  blind  pension 
fund,  out  of  which  fund  shall  be  paid  the  pension  as  herein  pro- 
vided or  as  may  be  hereafter  from  time  to  time  provided  by  the 
general  assembly.   If  at  the  end  of  any  one  year  there  shall  be 
a  balance  in  the  pension  fund  in  the  treasury  after  the  pensions 
for  such  year  have  been  paid,  the  same  shall  be  available  so  far 
as  may  be  needed  therefor  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the 
succeeding  year,  and  pensions  may  be  paid  for  such  balance  on  the 
warrant  of  the  state  auditor,  as  in  other  cases.   (Laws  1925, 
p.  502,  Vol.  II,  Attended,  1925,  p.  518.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 
PENSIONING  BLIND 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  1929, 
Volume  I,  nrticle  IV,  Page  95 

That  Section  47,  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  Section  adopted  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  be  known  as  Section  47,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  47.   The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize 
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any  county,  city,  town  or  township,  or  other  political  corporation 
or  subdivision  of  the  state  now  existing,  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
established,  to  lend  its  credit,  or  to  grant  public  money  or  thing 
cf  value  in  aid  of  or  to  any  individual,  association  or  corpora- 
tion whatsoever,  or  to  become  a  stockholder  in  such  corporation, 
association  or  company:   Provided,  That  this  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prohibit  the  General  Assembly  from  authorizing  any 
municipality  in  this  state  to  provide  by  ordinance,  for  the  pen- 
sioning of  members  of  any  organized  fire  department  of  any  such 
city,  village  or  incorporated  town  and  the  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  deceased  members  thereof,  by  such  cities,  villages  or 
incorporated  towns  as  may  have  an  organized  fire  department  — 
said  fund  to  be  taken  from  the  municipal  revenue  of  such  cities, 
villages  or  incorporated  towns;   and  nothing  in  this  Constitution 
contained  shall  prohibit  or  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  such  power  or  authority  by  the  General  Assembly;   provided 
further,  That  nothing  in  this  Constitution  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  General  Assembly  from  granting,  or 
authorizing  the  granting  of  pensions  to  the  deserving  blind,  as 
may  be  provided  and  regulated  by  law:   Provided  further,   That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  shall  cause  an 
annual  tax  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  one  cent  nor  more  than 
three  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  fund  to  be  devoted  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  to  the  pen- 
sioning of  the  deserving  blind. 

If  any  balance  shall  exist  in  such  fund  after  the  deserving  blind 
have  been  pensioned,  then  the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  commission  for  the 
blind.  And  if  there  shall  be  a  balance  in  said  fund  after  the 
blind  have  been  pensioned,  and  the  commission  for  the  blind  has 
received  adequate  support,  then  the  same  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  distributive  public  school  fund.   Said  tax  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  annually  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  taxes 
are  levied  and  collected,  and  such  fund  shall  be  subject  to 
appropriation  for  above  purposes  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Provided  further,   That  nothi&g  in  this  Constitution  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  General  Assembly  from 
granting  or  authorizing  the  granting  of,  pensions  to  persons 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  who  are  incapacitated  from  earning 
a  livelihood  and  are  without  means  of  support,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided and  regulated  by  law. 

Therefore  the  duties  of  the  Missouri  Commission  of  the  Blind  in  1938 

were  briefly: 

1)  Cure  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

2)  Maintaining  work-rooms  and  work-shops. 

5)  Home  work  departments  (sending  work  into  the  homes  of 

the  blind). 


4..  Home  Teaching, 

5.   Sales. 

6  .   Pensi  ons  » 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  Commission  has  never  been  particularly- 
stable.   From  time  to  time,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  biennium,  the  pen- 
sions are  often  held  up,  sometimes  as  long  as  six  months.   This  throws  the 
responsibility  of  the  pensioners  back  upon  the  local  social  agencies  which  in 
turn  creates  a  local  problem. 

The  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1958  was  serious,  as  there  were 
then  accrued  unpaid  bills  to  the  amount  of  $10,632 .71. 

In  June  1958  it  was  necessary,  due  to  financial  difficulties,  for  the 
Commission  to  close  the  department  of  prevention.  And  finally,  in  fact,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  abandon  its  program  entirely  due  to  lack 
of  funds. 

However,  on  January  1,  1939,  activities  of  the  Commission  were  resumed - 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  biennium  and  under  the  omnibus  resolution  the 
Commission  could  resume  its  activities.  Again  on  June  1,  1939,  the  organization 
was  compelled  to  discontinue  its  program  due  to  lack  of  funds.   The  appropriation 
was  made,  but  out  of  the  blind  pension  fund,  and  without  sufficient  balance  to 
permit  release  of  funds  to  support  the  program  of  the  Commission. 

The  only  department  which  is  functioning  at  this  time  is  the  pension 
division.   This  division  is  accepting  all  new  applications  and  recording  them. 
Records  are  kept  up  to  date  on  deaths  and  pensioners  who  were  stricken  from  rolls. 
However,  the  Commission  cannot  authorize  the  expense  of  eye  examination  or  employ 
investigators  to  attend  to  the  applications  which  have  been  and  are  now  being 
filed,  until  funds  are  available.   Therefore,  no  new  pensions  are  being  granted. 
On  April  18,  1940  the  number  of  those  on  the  pension  rolls  in  St.  Louis  County 
was  60,  while  597  were  on  the  rolls  in  the  city. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1938  the  state  did  not  subsidize  the  two 
shops  in  St.  Louis  which  are  operated  by  the  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Neither  did  it  subsidize  the  other  broom  shops  located  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph.. 
Springfield,  Joplin  and  Jefferson  City. 
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In  June  1958,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  Commission  could  not  subsidize 
the  Home  Industries  Department  but  it  managed  to  continue  until  December  1958. 
Again  in  June  1939,  when  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  this  department  was  taken 
over  by  the  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  Home  Teaching  was  also  discontinued  by  the  Commission  but  is  still 
being  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  under  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club  of  the 
Blind  in  St.  Louis.   Miss  Adaline  A.  Ruenzi,  its  director,  and  formerly  employed 
by  the  Commission  as  home  teacher,  is  teaching  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County  and 
St.  Charles  County, 

The  Commission  was  the  licensing  agency  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
blind  operators  in  stands  in  federal  buildings.   Since  the  Commission  cannot 
function  in  this  area  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  now  the  licensing  agency 
through  its  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division. 

At  present  there  are  two  stands  in  St.  Louis.   One  is  in  the  Federal 
Building  at  12th  and  Market  Streets,  and  the  other  in  the  Old  Post  Office  and 
Custom  Building  at  8th  and  Olive  Streets.   There  was  another  stand  in  the  Hew 
Post  Office  Building  at  18th  and  Market  Streets  but  the  operator  closed  it  about 
a  year  ago,  stating  he  was  operating  it  at  a  loss. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission  employs  only  one  person,  Miss  Marie 
Finan,  who  holds  the  title  of  Executive  Director*   Miss  Finan  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  stenographer  in  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Commission.   Her  father, 
an  undertaker,  has  been  president  of  the  Board  of  the  Industrial  Aid  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  and  active  in  its  work  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

As  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  ceased  to  function,  except  to  pay  pensions  already  granted.   The  real 
reasons  why  the  funds  are  not  available  are  not  clear.   Several  interesting 
points  were  emphasized  by  members  of  the  Commission. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  the  large  subsidy  granted  to  the 
St.  Louis  Broom  and  Mops  Shops  is  not  justifiable.   Contrary  to  the  early  think- 
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ingj  that  the  St.  Louis  area  had  many  non-resident  blind,  the  argument  is  now 
offered  that,  since  shops  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  graduates  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  more  often  return  to  their  former  residences.  Also 
the  argument  is  offered  that  these  shops  now  have  their  own  training  centers. 
This  contention,  however,  is  contradicted  by  those  in  St.  Louis  who  have  been 
close  to  the  problems  of  the  blind. 

The  members  of   the  Commission  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
placing  Aid  for  the  Blind  under  the  State  Social  Security  Commission.   The  law 
insists  that  all  money  from  the  state  treasury  to  be  used  for  the  blind  must  be 
administered  by  the  Missouri  Commission.   Therefore,  they  argue,  that  even  though 
Aid  to  the  Blind  becomes  a  function  of  the  State  Social  Security  Commission,  the 
present  Commission  will  continue  to  exist..  This  will  be  true  if  its  purpose  shall 
be  only  to  accept  the  money  from  the  state  and  transfer  it  to  the  State  Social 
Security  Commission.  -  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  held  that  the  Commission  is 
most  interested  in  continuing  its  activities  other  than  paying  pensions,., 

The  question  of  including  Aid  for  the  Blind  under  Social  Security  in 
Missouri  is  not  a  new  matter  to  the  State  Legislature.   This  point  has  been 
argued  there  on  many  occasions  and  twice  such  bills  have  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  but  were  voted  out.  . 

The  figures  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  as  of  October  1,  1939, 
show  that  45  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  include  Aid  to  the 
Blind  in  the  Social  Security  Law  of  the  state.   The  states  which  do  not  have  this 
are  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

In  states  allowing  a  "flat"  grant  to  the  blind  the  arguments  in  its 
favor — particularly  among  this  group — are  much  the  same:   (1)  the  flat  grant  is 
in  compensation  for  loss  of  sight  and  is  not  considered  as  charity;   (2)  this 
grant,  on  the  basis  of  blindness,  offers  at  least  some  security  to  the  recipients; 
(3)  there  is  strenuous  objection  to  the  type  of  investigation  made  by  a  social 
security  agency.   This  latter  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  blindness  itself  which 
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makes  the  individuals  suspicious  and  diffident.   Those  who  have  advocated  the 
program  feelj   (1)  that  a  grant  based  upon  need  is  more  fair  because  the  needs 
of  individuals  vary.   Where  the  flat  or  fixed  grant  might  be  sufficient,  or  over- 
sufficient,  for  one  it  is  very  inadequate  for  another;   (2)  grants  on  the  basis 
of  need  are  more  reasonable  to  the  taxpayer;   and  (5)  in  Missouri  these  fixed 
grants  have  placed  such  drastic  requirements  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  blindness 
that  many  needy  persons,  particularly  the  industrial  blind,  are  not  aided  in  any 
way,  while  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes  is  placed  upon  the  taxpayer  to  help  the  few. 

In  Missouri,  blindness  as  defined  for  eligibility  for  a  pension,  im- 
plies that  an  individual  may  not  have  vision  more  than  light  perception.   Under 
the  Social  Security  Act  this  could  be  entended  to  a  reasonable  degree,  even  as 
much  as  has  California  which  defines  a  needy  blind  person  as  "one  who  through 
loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight  is  unable  to  provide  for  himself  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  does  not  have  sufficient  income  to  maintain  himself". 

During  the  most  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Missouri,  Senate 
Bill  No.  552,  written  by  Senator  McReynolds  was  voted  down  in  the  Senate.   The 
salient  features  of  the  bill  left  the  Missouri  Commission  as  it  exists  except 
that  the  State  Social  Security  Commission  was  tc  constitute  the  Commission  of  the 
Blind.  However,  no  member  of  the  State  Social  Security  Commission  was  to  receive 
a  salary  from  the  Missouri  Commission.   The  rest  of  the  bill  remains  substantially 
as  the  law  creating  the  Missouri  Commission. 

Those  who  were  advocating  the  bill  understood  that  this  matter  had  the 
support  of  the  blind  people  of  the  state.   However,  on  the  day  that  the  bill  was 
presented  to  the  Senate,  numbers  of  blind  persons,  presumably  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Workers  for  the  Blind,  appeared  in  Jefferson  City  and  through 
their  efforts  the  bill  was  killed. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  many  persons  closely  associated  with  the  movement 
that  another  bill  will  be  presented  in  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 
but  will  propose  that  all  present  pensioners  remain  on  the  present  arrangement 
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and  all  new  applications  be  referred  to  Social  Security  Commission.   This  would 
reduce  the  pressure  against  inclusion  under  Social  Security  and  might  also  answer 
the  question  as  to  why  no  new  pensioners  are  being  placed  on  the  rolls  at  this 
time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  state  program  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness is  needed.  While  the  cities  in  the  state  can  carry  on  their  own  programs, 
without  a  state  service,  the  rural  area  suffers.   In  previous  years  it  has  been 
proposed  that  this  program  be  placed  under  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  such  a 
plan  has  been  strenuously  opposed,  especially  by  the  ophthalmologists  and  others 
interested  in  the  work. 

Another  program  of  importance  in  a  state  agency  is  home  teaching. 
This  is  the  only  available  aid  for  those  who  become  blind,  in  Missouri,  after  the 
age  of  twenty-one .   The  School  for  the  Blind  cannot  take  them  and  hence  at 
present  little  is  offered  this  group.   The  value  of  home  teaching  for  the  newly 
blind  is  the  fact  that  they  have  many  serious  adjustments  to  make  and  they  will 
learn  more  quickly  in  familiar  surroundings.   To  teach  one  person  in  the  home 
takes  from  three  months  to  four  years  with  three  lessons  a  week,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  braille  he  or  she  wishes  to  learn.   There  are  three  steps:   elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  advanced. 

In  St.  Lcuis  and  St.  Louis  County  at  the  present  time,  this  latter  is 
very  inadequately  taken  care  of.   Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi,  who  was  formerly  a  home 
teacher  employed  by  the  Missouri  Commission,  does  some  of  it,  but  she  has  many 
other  duties.   Therefore,  the  amount  of  time  she  can  give  to  this  feature  is 
necessarily  limited. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   ST.   LOUIS   SOCIETY  FOR   THE   BLI1ID 

The  beginnings  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  took  root  in 
the  first  study  of  mendicancy  made  in  St.  Louis.   By  1909  there  were  a  great  many 
handicapped  mendicants  on  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  among  whom  were  a  number  of 
blind  persons. 

Dr.  George  B.  Mongold,  then  Assistant  Director  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Social  Economy,  outlined  and  directed  a  study  of  the  problem  in  St.  Louis. 
The  study  was  made  by  Miss  Carol  Bates  a  student  in  the  above  mentioned  school. 
The  survey  revealed  that  many  on  the  streets  were  there  wholly  because  they  could 
not  find  employment.   Some  of  the  blind  included  in  this  study  were  graduates  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  had  made  efforts  to  support  themselves  by 
the  trades  they  had  learned  in  the  School  but  their  efforts  failed  and  they 
resorted  to  mendicancy. 

The  results  of  this  study  began  to  interest  numerous  persons  including 
Dr.  Thomas  Riley,  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Economy.  With  his  permission, 
Dr.  Mongold  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Social  Service  Conference  of  St.  Louis. 

In  February,  1911,  the  Social  Service  Conference  of  St.  Louis  appointed 
eight  persons  to  form  a  Committee  for  the  Blind,  whose  duty  was  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  situation  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.   Dr.  John  Green,  an  ophthalmologist 
was  made  chairman  and  the  other  members  were:   Miss  Carol  Bates;   Mr.  S.  M. 
Green,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;   Mr.  James  Jones, 
President  of  the  Scotoic  iiid  Society;   Dr.  Clarence  Loeb,  Ophthalmologist ;   Dr. 
Thomas  Riley,  Director  of  the  School  of  social  Economy;  and  Mr.  George  0.  Knox. 

The  duty  of  this  group  was  to  study  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  in 
St.  Louis.  For  the  purpose  it  used  detailed  information  and  material  supplied 
by  Mr.  S,  M.  Green,  data  gathered  by  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  and  information 
from  the  United  States  Census  of  1910.  A  register  of  the  blind  was  made  and  this 
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offered  a  basis  for  further  study  and  constructive  work. 

In  Nay,  1911,  this  Committee  presented  to  the  Social  Service  Conference 
the  recommendation  that  a  permanent  organization  be  created:   (l)  to  prevent 
blindness;   (2)  to  conserve  eyesight;   (5)  to  render  social  service  to  the  blind; 
(4)  to  provide  instruction  for  blind  adults  in  their  homes;   and  (5)  to  develop 
employment  opportunities  for  the  blind.   Thus,  the  movement  had  attained  self- 
consciousness  and  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Slind  was  organized. 

For  many  years  prior  to  this  time  the  need  to  aid  the  graduates  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  adjusting  themselves  to  an  unprotected  environ- 
ment had  been  recognized.   Sometime  in  1890,  Mr.  James  Jones,  an  attorney  of  St. 
Louis,  organized  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  to  meet  this  need.   He  had  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and 
was  interested  in  assisting  the  adult  blind  to  adjust  themselves  to  society  by 
carrying  on  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  prepared. 

Scotoic  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  darkness.  The  idea  in  so  naming  the 
society  was  that  persons  who  heard  it  would  be  curious  enough  to  make  inquiries 
and  by  this  means,  its  work  would  become  known  and  its  membership  would  increase r 

When  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  was  created  the  Scotoic 
Society  merged  with  it  and  contributed  its  funds  tavard  the  organization  of  the 
association.   The  new  organization  was  created  to  meet  urgent  needs  that  existed 
in  the  community.  An  Executive  Board  was  chosen  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
new  organization  until  a  constitution  could  be  adopted  and  elections  made. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  functioning  as  an  institution  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  the  Association  had  developed  a  definite  program  and  had 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws.   The  organization  filed  petition  for  a 
charter  under  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  laws  on  August  15,  1915.   The  in- 
corporators were  Colonel  James  Butler,  Doctors  Loeb  and  John  Green,  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Carter  and  I,  M.  Green,  Mrs.  Anna  Harris  and  Miss  Suzanne  Frances  Hapten.   The 

Charter  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Circuit  Court  within  3t»  Louis  on  October  25, 
1915. 
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The  articles  of  Incorporation  specified  that,  first  the  name  of  the 
organization  should  be  "The  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind";   its  location 
should  be  in  or  near  the  City  of  St.  Louis;   third,  its  term  of  duration  should 
be  fifty  years. 

In  the  organization  meeting  held  May  26,  1911,  the  purpose  of  the 

organization  was  formulated: 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  secure  aid  from  the  seeing 
for  the  needy  blind,  but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves,  to  assist  them  in  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  their  own  abilities  that  they  may  be  taken  cut  of  the 
gloom  of  solitude  and  idleness,  that  they  may  be  relieved  of 
mendicancy,  and  participate  with  the  seeing  in  the  great  joy  of 
useful  labor. 

A  Constitution  and   By-Laws  were   adopted   in  1915   and  these  were   revised 
in   192  9.      The   Constitution  provided   that  the   Board   of  Directors  were  to  be   in 
control   of  the   funds   of  the  agency  while   the  Executive   Secretary  was    to  be    in 
direct    charge    of  all   of  the   activities    of  the  Association* 

The  organization  took  final  form  when  it  opened  an  office  June  2,  1911, 
at  5522  Washington  avenue  in  the  home  of  its  first  Executive  Secretary,  Miss 
Carol  Bates.   This  remained  the  office  until  October  of  the  same  year.   Because 
of  growth  in  intake  and  in  staff  it  was  necessary  to  rent  an  office  in  the 
Metropolitan  Building  at  Grand  and  Olive  Streets. 

During  the  year  1912  the  Association  established  a  small  workshop  for 
the  blind  at  5810  Easton  Avenue  which  employed  three  men.   Colonel  Butler  under- 
took to  finance  its  beginnings  and  pay  any  deficits.   By  May,  1914,  the  workshop 
had  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  and  grown  so  much  that  larger  quarters 
were  needed.   Three  store  buildings  were  rented  at  5741-5745  Cass  Avenue.   The 
larger  quarters  permitted  the  employment  of  more  blind  men.  According  to  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  fifteen  men  had  been  given  work  for  the 
year  ending  September  50,  1915.   These  men  were  not  employed  so  much  for  their 
efficiency  in  the  work  as  for  their  need  of  employment.   This  rather  indicates 
that  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  the  workshop  were  therapeutic  in  purpose.  At 
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that  time  the  standard  wage  was  nine  dollars  a  week.   In  order  to  receive  this 

wage  each  worker  had  to  make  251  brooms  each  week.   His  pay  increased  or  was 

reduced  according  to  the  ability  of  each  to  meet  this  standard.   During  this  year 

5,078  dozen  brooms  were  made,  5,051  dozen  of  which  were  sold.   The  expenditures 

and  receipts  were  as  follows: 

Labor $  6,211.01 

Expense  (including  rent....    821.50 
Material 5,922.95 

Total  Cost 12,955.26 

Total  Sales 10,040.10 

Deficit •$  2,915.16 

Also,  during  these  early  years  the  agency  attempted  to  create  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind  of  St.  Louis  by  e stablishing  some  in  small 
business  enterprises,  such  as  newspaper  stands,  piano  tuning,  shop-keeping,  etc. 
Owners,  superintendents  and  managers  of  factories  were  approached  and  asked  to 
consider  what  work  in  their  shops  could  be  done  by  blind  men  or  by  men  with  im- 
paired vision  without  involving  risks  either  to  the  blind  or  the  sighted  workers. 
Little,  however,  was  accomplished  by  this  method. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  Association's  existence  it 
had  established  a  home  work  program,  home  industries  training,  some  employment 
services  in  various  industries  and  a  workshop  which  was  functioning  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

From  its  foundation  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  placed 
special  emphasis  on  a  preventative  program  which  took  the  form  of  education, 
legislation  and  proper  medical  treatment  of  eye  diseases. 

Social  Service,  at  this  point,  consisted  of  making  visits  into  the 
homes  to  decide  which  of  the  blind  were  in  need  of  service  that  the  agency  could 
render.   Volunteer  aid  was  given  from  among  the  students  of  the  School  of  Social 
Economy.   The  Association  planned  to  use  the  material  obtained  to  establish 
policies  in  regard  to  the  social  services  to  be  offered. 

From  1911  to  1916  this  agency  made  state-wide  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
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blind.   It  fostered,  even  in  a  financial  way,  the  organization  of  such  a  group  in 
Jefferson  City.   It  also  fostered  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  a  workshop 
for  the  blind.   The  3t.  Charles  organization  looked  to  the  St.  Louis  agency  for 
leadership. 

During  all  these  activities  the  Association  had  no  state  funds  but  was 
financed  entirely  by  membership  dues  and  private  contributions  from  the  citizens 
of  3t .  Louis.   From  time  to  time  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  state  aid 
through  the  creation  of  a  state  agency  which  would  care  for  the  blind  of  Missouri 
outside  of  the  St.  Louis  area.   This  discussion  recurs  from  time  to  time  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Missouri  Association  of  the  Blind.   It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  1911  to  1915  that,  although  much  had  been  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  yet  the  Association  was  hampered  in  its  work  by  trying  to 
cover  the  entire  State  when  the  financial  support  came  from  the  City  alone. 

The  Missouri  Association  had  begun  as  a  movement  for  the  care  of  the 
blind  in  St.  Louis  and  grew  up  in  response  to  a  definite  need.  As  new  needs 
became  evident  the  Association  attempted  to  meet  these  needs.   In  this  way  the 
idea  of  a  state  agency  was  originated. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  1915.   The  idea  of  a  State  Commission  was  not  new.   It  had 
been  studied  and  discussed  from  every  viewpoint  since  1911  but  it  took  three  years 
for  the  organization  to  take  definite  form.  However,  in  November,  1914,  Colonel 
James  G.  3utler,  President  of  the  Missouri  association  for  the  Blind,  with  some 
other  board  members  of  the  organization,  called  a  meeting  of  a  group  of  citizens 
to  discuss  plans  for  sending  a  delegation  to  Jefferson  City  to  appeal  for  state 
aid.  Mr.  James  C.  Jones,  an  attorney,  who  was  also  Vice  Fresident  of  the  Mis- 
souri Association,  with  the  Fresident  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  drew  up  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature.   This 
bill  followed  the  lines  of  the  one  which  created  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  the  Missouri  Commis- 
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sion  for  the  Blind  was  created  January  15,  1915,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  creation  of  the  Commission  necessarily  meant  the  re-organization 
of  the  work  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Missouri  .association. 
It  meant  the  modification  of  some  of  the  functions,  and  the  extension  of  others. 
In  short,  it  meant  the  re-defining  of  the  policies  of  the  organization  because  a 
state  agency  was  taking  form. 

'.Jhen  the  Commission  was  able  to  begin  its  work  it  moved  into  the  office 
of  the  Association  and  took  over  much  of  the  equipment.  The  association's  office 
staff,  shop  superintendent,  and  the  medical  director,  with  his  staff  of  ophthal- 
mogists  came  under  the  joint  control  of  the  two  agencies.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  Commission  purchased  the  workshop  including  its  equipment  and  training  center, 
which  thereby  became  a  state  shop  and  state  training  center. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Commission  was  to  pay  the  overhead  expenses 
and  the  salaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  printing  and  stationery  for  the 
Association.   The  Association  was  to  use  its  funds  in  the  St.  Louis  area  for 
service  to  the  blind,  including  material  for  home  industries,  relief,  prevention, 
and  social  service.   This  plan  was  initiated  in  an  effort  to  create  a  close 'co- 
ordination between  the  two  agencies  and  to  save  overhead  expenses,  thereby 
serving  the  blind  more  efficiently.   It  was  further  agreed  that  in  general  the 
Association  was  to  confine  its  efforts  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,  while 
the  Commission  was  to  extend  over  the  state  at  large.   The  exception  to  this  plan 
was  in  the  matter  of  home  teaching  which  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
in  the  St.  Louis  area.   Other  exceptions  were  employment  services  for  the  blind, 
and  the  control  of  the  workshop. 

therefore,  from  1915  to  1926  the  history  of  the  Hissouri  Association 
for  the  Blind  becomes  pretty  generally  the  history  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  However,  as  the  two  organizations  grew  confusion  tended  to  arise  re- 
garding the  field  of  effort  of  the  two  agencies.  Also,  in  1921,  when  pensions  to 
the  blind  were  granted,  the  Commission  found  its  duties  fairly  complicated,  and 
in  1923  it  asked  the  Association  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  workshop.   The 
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Association  refused  to  do  this  since  it  felt  that  the  workshop  was  not  only  a 
state  function  but  was  serving  a  state-wide  group  and  therefore  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Commission* 

At  about  this  time  the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis  asked  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  of  the  Blind  to  make  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  two  organizations 
in  order  to  determine  the  field  of  each.   The  result  of  this  survey  showed  that 
it  seemed  better  for  the  two  organizations  to  separate,  each  assuming  a  definite 
part  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  jointly* 

After  the  separation  of  the  two  agencies  the  confusion  still  existed 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  likeness  in  the  names  of  the  two  organization.   Follow- 
ing a  recommendation  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Association 
changed  its  name  to  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.   In  keeping  with  this  a 
Pro  Forma  Decree  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  the  Court  in  November,  1950. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  thereby  revised  and  the  new  purposes 

of  the  Society  were  as  follows: 

To  promote  in  every  way  possible  measures  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

To  insure  that  every  educable  blind  person  of  the  community 
has  an  opportunity  to  receive  such  instruction  as  will  best 
for  him  to  meet  the  unequal  struggle  with  which  he  is  con- 
fronted. 

To  secure  opportunities  for  employment  under  the  most  ad- 
vantageous  condition  possible. 

To  arrange  for  such  wholesome  and  stimulating  recreation  as 
will  tend  to  keep  the  blind  people  normal  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible offset  the  depressing  effect  of  their  handicap. 

To  make  available  when  necessary  to  the  blind  people  of  the 
community  the  relief  resources  of  the  city. 

To  do  intensive  case  work  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  indi- 
vidual and  family  situation  of  each  blind  member  of  the 
population  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  lead  an  active 
and  useful  life  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions  as  possible. 

The  St.  Louis  Society  at  the  present  time  derives  its  support  from 
three  sources:   The  United  Charities,  private  donations,  and  income  from  endow- 
ments and  trust  funds.   There  are  three  members  of  the  staff:   the  Executive 
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Secretary,  who  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  agency,  carries  on  the 
administrative  work,  handles  publicity,  and  some  case  work,  and  concerns  herself 
generally  with  the  prevention  for  blindness  program.   This  program,  for  instance, 
has  been  initiated  in  the  parochial  school  in  special  classes  through  the  St. 
Louis  Society.   Also,  sight-saving  classes  have  been  promoted  in  the  public 
schools,  and  literature,  radio  broadcasts,  and  expositions  have  been  arranged  for 
the  education  of  the  general,  public.   The  duties  of  the  assistant  to  the  execu- 
tive secretary  is  to  assist  the  secretary  in  case  work  and  other  procedures, 
particularly  in  investigations  for  glasses  for  the  needy.   The  stenographer  keeps 
records,  answers  telephone,  and  does  general  filing. 

The  Board  of  .Directors  was  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  and  functioning  of  this  Society.   It  has  been,  to 
large  extent,  a  continuing  body  which  gives,  the  Society  argues,  stability  of 
policy  and  expertness  in  shaping  and  directing  its  activities,   part  of  the 
function  of  the  Board  is  educational,  part  to  preserve  traditions,  to  pass  on  to 
new  members.   Some  new  members  are  elected  each  year  but  the  continuous  element 
of  the  Board  exists  and  the  group  has  become  ultra « conservative  and  extremely 
proprietary. 

The  Society  is  dependent  upon  the  Board  for  many  small  items  and  has 
a  very  interested  group  who  wish  to  know  of  the  most  minor  happenings  in  the 
agency*  This  may,  or  may  not  be  an  advantage.   From  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  the  3oard  has  the  attitude  that  trained  social  workers 
are  unnecessary  to  proper  functioning.   The  present  staff  is  an  illustration. 

The  program,  on  paper,  includes  many  activities  which,  the  agency 
considers,  have  two  aspects.   Of  primary  importance  is  the  phase  of  prevention  of 
blindness,  while  the  second  objective  includes  the  general  welfare  of  the 
visually  handicapped  individuals  by  helping  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  social 
conditions  and  to  lead  as  active,  useful  and  normal  lives  as  possible. 

This  organization  claims  cooperation  with  the  following  agencies  in  an 
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effort  to  decrease  the  ratio  of  the  blind  population:   the  National  Society  for 
the  Frevention  of  Blindness;   the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  City  Health  De- 
partment, and  the  City  and  County  Boards  of  Education.   The  whole  program  func- 
tions in  three  ways:   (1)  legally,   (2)  clinically,  and  (3)  educationally.   The 
legal  aid  consists  in  attempts  to  secure  new  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  those 
already  in  existence;  the  clinical,  in  the  restoration  of  sight  when  possible  of 
the  indigent  blind,  the  improvement  of  such  conditions  through  medical  and  surgi- 
cal treatment,  and  the  treatment  of  preventable  diseases  which  threaten  to  destroy 
sight;  the  educational,  in  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins;   the  use 
of  posters,  lantern  slides,  movies,  the  press,  lectures  and  radio  broadcasts  to 
warn  against  dangers  to  sight  and  to  point  out  the  way  for  the  needed  help. 

The  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  arranges  hospitalization  for  some 
cases,  and  nursing  care  for  others  in  which  an  operation  or  careful  care  is 
needed.   It  also  gives  post-operative  and  post-hospital  nursing  care  where  needed. 
The  furnishing  of  glasses  and  glass  eyes  is  an  important  function  undertaken.   The 
Society  follows  up  all  contagious  eye  diseases  such  as  trachoma,  ophthalnia 
neonatorum,  and  acute  infectious  conjunctivitis,  which  are  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  clinics,  oculists  and  other  courses.   Those  in  need  of  treatment, 
where  a  private  physician  is  not  possible,  are  referred  to  clinics  or  ophthalmolo- 
gists on  the  Society's  staff. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  June  28,  1922,  is  found  the 
first  reference  to  the  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  sight  conservation 
classes  in  the  St.  Louis  public  Schools.   These  classes  became  a  recurring  topic 
of conversation  for  the  next  two  and  a  half  years,  until  the  first  class  was  under- 
taken.  Great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  this  goal  could  be  reached, 
so  the  Society  set  itself  the  task  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
establishing  these  classes. 

The  first  such  class  in  St.  Louis  was  begun,  through  the  effort  of  the 
Missouri  Association,  on  February  4,  1924,  at  the  Cupples  School,  an  elementary 
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public  school.   The  Board  of  Education  refurnished  a  room  and  supplied  necessary 
materials  and  also  employed  a  teacher.   The  Association  paid  all  other  expenses. 
These  included  carfare  for  parents  who  had  to  bring  the  children  to  school  and 
scholarships  in  sight  saving  teachers Y    classes  sponsored  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  Blindness. 

A  class  was  started  at  the  Charles  Turner  School  for  colored  children 
September  8,  1925.  A  second  class  for  white  children  opened  September  7,  1926, 
at  the  Rose  Fanning  School.   Thus  these  three  classes  provided  sight  conservation 
classes  for  the  children  of  St.  Louis  for  a  temporary  period. 

The  Association  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  Parochial  Schools  and 
x^rchbishop  Glennon  gave  his  permission  readily  for  the  association  to  work  out 
this  matter  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  parochial  Schools.   In  1926  a  sight 
conservation  class  opened  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  School  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Alumnae.   This  organization  raised  the  money  to  outfit  a  room  and  to  buy 
special  supplies.   It  also  paid  the  salary  of  a  teacher.   Since  that  time  addi- 
tional new  classes  have  been  formed  as  the  need  demanded,  in  both  the  Public  and 
Farochial  Schools. 

At  present,  the  technician,  who  is  also  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Society,  tests  the  vision  of  the  pre-school  children  and  others  who  are  referred. 
She  follows  up  and  refers  to  the  sight  conservation  classes,  those  children  who 
need  such  special  training. 

The  technician  also  participates  each  year  in  the  llegro  Health  Week, 
when  a  three-day  clinic  is  held  in  the  Urban  League  Building.   Cases  needing  care 
are  referred  to  the  proper  sources.   The  Society  also  keeps  records  on  these 
children  and  the  work  done  with  them. 

As  part  of  the  Prevention  and  Conservation  of  Sight  program,  the  St. 
Louis  Society  has  an  Eye  Research  Bureau.   In  1921  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  that,  because  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hugo 
"iintersteiner  of  Vienna,  the  research  material  in  regard  to  ocular  tissues,  which 
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had  been  carried  on  by  him,  was  for  sale.   Hr .  Charles  Rebstock,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  at  that  time,  donated  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  material.   This  was  done  and  the  collection  is 
housed  at  the  present  time  at  the  at,  Louis  University  Kedical  School  where  a 
detailed  catalog  of  the  collection  is  available,   From  time  to  time  more  money 
has  been  donated  to  continue  the  research  of  cases  where  sections  of  ocular 
tissues  had  been  removed  in  this  area.   The  project  continued  as  a  joint  one  be- 
tween  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Louis  University,   This  repre- 
sented a  beginning  of  the  organized  study  of  ophthalmic  pathology.   It  was  done 
with  the  idea  that  research  would  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  ocular 
diseases  and  promote  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  sight,   This 
research  department  has  continued  and  has  gathered  information  in  regard  to 
causes  of  blindness.  At  the  present  time  the  Society  is  conducting  at  Jefferson 
City  a  study  of  the  cases  of  pensioners  to  determine  whether  or  not  new  causes 
are  appearing  or  whether  greater  frequency  of  the  old  causes  still  exist. 

The  program  of  social  service  in  the  St,  Louis  Society,  according  to 
its  stated  purpose,  has  to  do  with  ail  matters  which  pertain  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  and  partially  blind  of  the  city.   Its  stated  purpose  is  four-* 
fold.   First,  to  do  intensive  case  work  with  this  group  in  order  to  aid  them  in 
their  individual  adjustment  to  their  family  situation  and  to  their  community 
situation.   Second,  to  promote  normal  relationships,  educationally,  industriously 
and  socially  among  the  blind,   Third,  to  give  material  relief  where  this  seems 
necessary,   Fourth,  to  stimulate  and  arrange  for  such  recreation  as  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  blind  person  normal  and  in  offsetting  the  depressing  effect  of  blind- 
ness. 

At  the  present  time  very  little  relief  is  being  given  by  this  agency 
except  on  a  very  temporary  basis.   This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  decided  in 
the  fall  of  1952,  by  the  United  Charities,  that  relief  for  this  group  should  be 
carried  on  in  other  agencies  whose  function  is  along  these  lines* 
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The  Society  is  supposed  to  keep  a  record  of  all  blind  persons  in  St. 
Louis  and  County  but  the  list,  admittedly,  is  not  up  to  date. 

Other  activities  that  are  carried  on  by  the  Society  at  this  tine  vary 
somewhat.   For  instance,  since  1928,  two  annual  recreational  projects  have  been 
undertaken.   Each  year  an  all-day  picnic  is  given  for  the  colored  blind  of  St. 
Louis.   This  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  group  since  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
in  which  the  colored  blind  of  the  city  may  participate.   The  picnic  in  the  country 
is  particularly  appreciated  by  this  group  since  most  of  them  live  in  very  con- 
gested districts  and  have  very  little  opportunity  for  recreation.   The  Society 
furnishes  the  lunch  and  other  items  to  make  the  day  a  pleasant  one. 

The  other  annual  project  is  a  summer  outing  for  white  persons,  which 
is  held  for  one  week  at  the  Salvation  Army  Camp.   This  is  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  that  organization,  which  not  only  offers  the  camp  but  defrays 
all  expenses  that  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Society  is  able  to  contribute. 
Each  blind  person  is  required  to  have  a  guide,  so  many  of  those  in  the  family  of 
the  blind  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  camp.   Over  one  hundred  persons 
are  given  this  opportunity  each  year.   Transportation  is  furnished  by  the  Elks 
Club  and  life  guards  are  recruited  from  the  Red  Cross  and  give  their  services  at 
the  swimming  pool. 

This  particular  Society  has  been  rather  fortunate  in  having  several 
trust  funds  left  to  them,   In  1924  Jacob  Lambert  left  such  a  fund  of  -^1,000  which 
has  been  set  aside  as  the  Jacob  Lambert  lecture  fund.   This  fund  is  used  each  year 
to  bring  a  noted  speaker  to  St.  Louis  to  give  a  program  on  prevention  of  blindness 
before  the  Medical  Society  or  other  interested  organizations. 

Another  activity  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  is  the  awarding  of  the  Leslie 
Dana  Medal,  which  is  made  possible  through  a  $1000  Trust  Fund  left  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Dana.  A  medal  is  given  each  year  to  an  ophthalmologist,  or  other  worker  in  the 
field,  who  has  attained  international  importance.   The  award  is  made  on  one  of  the 
following  points:   (l)  long  and  meritorious  service  for  the  conservation  of  sight 
and 
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and  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  dangerous  to  sight;   (2)  research  and  instruc- 
tion in  ophthalmology  and  allied  subjects;   (5)  for  well  established  and  well 
functioning  social  service  which  is  directed  toward  the  control  of  eye  disease; 
(4)  special  discoveries  in  the  field  of  general  science  for  medicine  which  is  of 
special  importance  to  the  conservation  of  vision. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  selects  the 
recipient  of  the  award  each  year.   This  is  done  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  the 
organization  might  have  a  wider  knowledge  of  developments  outside  the  city. 

Another  person  who  has  not  only  left  a  trust  fund  but  one  who  has 
given  long  and  meritorious  service  to  the  Society  is  Colonel  James  J.  Butler.  At 
one  time  he  gave  £400  a  month  for  the  support  of  the  workshop  and  sometimes  more. 
He  created  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  Society,  the  income  from  which  was  to 
be  used  in  promoting  various  programs  of  the  Society.   Upon  his  death  he  left  an 
additional  $55,000  to  be  added  to  the  trust  fund.  At  the  death  of  firs.  Butler 
she  left  ^57,000  for  the  institution  in  which  her  husband  had  been  so  interested* 

At  the  present  time,  as  stated  above,  the  staff  consists  of  three 
persons  who  are  attempting  to  carry  on  a  program  which  is  much  too  wide  in  scope 
for  such  a  staff.   From  observation  we  feel  the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  Society 
is  placed  upon  prevention.   However,  it  cannot  be  definitely  stated  here  how 
adequately  this  is  done  since  such  an  evaluation  would  be  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine.  It  is  rather  definitely  demonstrated  from  the  social  case  work  angle  that 
little  is  done  by  the  Society.   The  executive  secretary  is  an  eye  technician,  but 
has  had  no  college  work  and  no  training  in  social  service.   The  assistant  was 
trained  at  the  School  of  Social  Economy  at  Missouri  University  and  has  been  with 
the  Society  since  the  first  few  months  of  its  activities.   This  worker  has  done 
nothing  further  in  the  way  of  training  since  she  has  been  on  the  job. 

From  the  review  of  an  un-selected  group  of  case  records,  one  has  the 
feeling  that  no  case  work  is  actually  performed  but  that  the  records  are  merely 
diaries  to  indicate  how  the  workers  have  spent  their  time,  what  they  have  said, 
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and  what  the  Society  has  given  in  a  material  way  to  the  client.  At  least  in  the 
records  read,  there  was  no  indication  that  the  individuals  in  the  office  had  any 
understanding  of  social  situations  and  the  implications  of  them. 

It  is  the  impression  that  this  agency  feels  that  it  should  perform  all 
functions  for  the  blind  in  this  area.   In  attempting  to  do  this  many  important 
areas  are  overlooked  and  poorly  done. 

A  list  of  persons  served  from  January  1,  1940,  to  Hay  1,  1940,  indi- 
cates that  the  greatest  number  of  people  have  been  served  through  the  ticket 
bureau,  which  means  they  have  been  given  tickets  to  various  shows,  operas,  etc. 
The  Organization  received  96  movie  tickets  a  week,  26  tickets  for  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  100  tickets  a  week  for  the  Municipal  Opera,  40  tickets  a  week  for  boat 
excursions  during  July  and  August,  approximately  600  tickets  for  shows  to  the 
American  Theatre  during  its  season,  and  the  agency  has  unlimited  number  of  base- 
ball passes  whenever  the  Browns  and  Cardinals  play. 

Following  are  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  were  served  by  the 
Society  during  the  above  mentioned  period.   It  includes  the  names  of  those  who 
received  relief,  it  indicates  those  who  needed  emergency  help  and  those  to  whom 
loans  were  made  until  they  received  their  pensions,  which  had  been  delayed.   By 
incidental  service  is  meant  the  following  services:   filling  out  pension  requisi- 
tions, securing  notary  service  for  these  requisitions,  locating  homes,  referrals 
for  legal  advice  and  writing  letters.   In  addition  to  this,  service  also  includes 
hospitalization;  medical  and  dental  care;   bed-side  nursing;   housekeeping  serv- 
ice through  the  W •  P.  A.;   furnishing  readers  and  guides  for  the  blind;   radio 
repair;   obtaining  discounts  on  clothes,  housekeeping  and  medical  appliances.   It 
also  includes  orders  for  piano  tuning,  orders  for  chair  caning,   concession  on 
railroad  and  bus  fares,  furnishing  white  canes,  referring  clients  for  home 
teaching  and  endeavoring  to  help  families  with  problems  in  which  counsel  and 
personal  service  may  be  helpful. 
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RELIEF 


1. 

Deeman,  Charles 

27. 

n 

&   . 

Boatman,  3am 

28. 

3  « 

Bonney,  James 

29. 

Brock,   Edward 

50. 

5. 

Brock  ,  Mary 

31. 

6. 

Brockman,   Herbert 

52. 

7. 

C'Ox,  Marion 

55. 

8. 

Crawford,  Robert 

54. 

9, 

Davis,  Eugene 

55, 

10. 

Davis,  Willie 

56. 

11. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  Carrie 

57. 

12. 

Edwards,  Mrs,  Grace 

58. 

15. 

Feldman,  Max 

59. 

14. 

Fox,  Fred 

40. 

15. 

Franklin,  Jack 

41. 

16. 

Gage,  John 

42. 

17. 

Graves,  Mrs.  Johanna 

45. 

18. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Cora 

44. 

19. 

Hallbauer,  Fred 

45. 

20. 

Heitman,  Edward 

46. 

21. 

Keitman,  Harry 

47. 

22. 

Koltzman,  Miss  Bertha 

48. 

25. 

Irwin,  Walter 

49. 

24. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Georgia  lee 

50. 

25. 

Karcb,  Fred 

51. 

26. 

Leidwanger,  Miss  Leona 

Loness,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Lories s,  Samuel 
Lynn,  Wm. 
Martin,  Henry 
Mayes,  Bill 
Mosgrove,  ±loy 
Pauley,  Wm. 
Phillips,  James 
Powell,  Joseph 
Reardon,  James 
Reardon,  Mrs.  Florence 
Sanferd,  "Wesley 
Schwenger,  Miss  Helen 
Gchwenger,  Mrs.  Louise 
Shaw,  Harold 
Singleton,  Clarence 
Skyles,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Stringer,  Wiley 
Sweeney,  Fred 
Taylor,  Lee 
Waldrip,  Robert 
Watt ,  Raymond 
Word,  Mrs.  Mary 
Woodruff,  John 
Zartt,  Mrs.  Lucy 


INCIDENTAL  SERVICE 


1.  Adrain,  Miss  Laura  Ann  26, 

2.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Birdie  27, 
5.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Louise  28. 

4.  Eallinger,  Mrs.  Alice  29. 

5.  Bar rick,  Luther  50. 

6.  Barrington,  Charles  51. 

7.  Black,  Mrs.  Lena  52. 

8.  Blair,  Win.  55. 

9.  Boels,  Odell  54. 

10.  Browning,  Miss  Leta  55. 

11.  Burrichter,  Miss  Rose  56. 

12.  Butler,  Miss  Dorothy  57. 
15.  Byrd,  John  58. 

14.  Canavoras,  John  59, 

15.  Carrow,  Parry  40. 

16.  Cobb,  James  41. 

17.  Coffey,  Lee  42. 

18.  Cope,  Mrs.  Minnie  45, 

19.  Copley,  Frank  44. 

20.  Croquart,  Mrs.  Henrietta  45, 

21.  Dierker,  Wm,  46. 

22.  Dorf,  Ben  47, 
25.  Dresta,  Anthony  46, 

24.  Duffy,  Wm.  49, 

25.  Eifert,  George  50, 


Fierce,  Catherine 
Fierce,  Thomas 
Franklin,  George 
Goodin,  Lindsay 
Gregory,  Walter 
Guinn,  Wm, 
Guriel,  Mrs.  Sophie 
Harris,  Mrs.  Beckie 
Harris,  John  Scott 
Henry,  Mrs.  Irene 
Henry,  Ward 
Hill,  Thomas 
Eogan,  Miss  Genevieve 
Holden,  Mrs.  Nan 
Holt,  Amos 
Iluber,  Joseph 
Jennings,  Miss  Rena 
Jones,  j±rthur 
Jordan,  Edward 
K  i  e  f f  e  r ,  Mr s .  Anna 
Hieffer,  Martin 
Keitel,  Waldemar 
Kelly,  Alexander 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Koenker,  Miss  Geneva 


V 
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INCIDENTAL  SERVICE  (cont'd.) 


51.  Carter,  Thomas 

52.  Sleets,  Lizzie 
55.  Walther,  August 

54.  Lewis,  Frank 

55.  Langley,  Oscar 

56.  Laurence,  krs.  Louise 

57.  Long,  George 

56.  Hatting ly,  Hiss  Ilary 

59.  Heinhardt,  Herman 

60.  Meyer,  Henry 

61.  Meyer,  Hrs.  Hay 

62.  Hinsterman,  Fred 
65.  Ho ran,  Hiss  Ann 

64.  Horan,  Ben 

65.  Hurray,  John 

6C.  Hurphey,  Mrs.  Alma 

67.  Hurphey,  J.  J. 

68.  HcUillan,  Hrs.  Mary 

69.  Nauman,  A •  C, 

70.  Mewbold,  Hrs.  Carmelita 

71.  Ilierdick,  Hiss  Elsie 

72.  Oliver,  Hrs.  Lottie 
75.  Neal,  Hiss  Ophelia 

74.  Overy,  Eenry 

75.  Prettyboy,  James 

76.  pohlman,  Hrs.  Bertha 

77.  Reardon,  Hrs.  Mildred 

78.  Reeves,  Jake 

79.  Reiman,  Edward 

80.  Reiman,  Hrs.  Mary  Louise 


81.  Russell,  Hiss  Helen 

82.  Sanguinette,  Hiss  Harcella 
85.  Selvage,  Hrs.  Otis 

84.  Simms,  Hiss  Laverne 

85.  Simpson,  Hrs.  Jennie 

86.  Smith,  Hrs.  Belle 

87.  Smith,  Emory 

88.  Stocks,  Hiss  Hargaret 

89.  Strausser,  Teddy 

90.  Turrell,  Henry 

91.  Truss,  Hrs.  Julia 

92.  Viles,    Hrs.    Bessie 
95.   Viles,    Oran 

94.  Viviano,   Anthony 

95.  Wachendorf,    Herbert 

96.  Wallace,    James 

97.  Hard,    Hrs.    Jennie 

9 8 .  Ware ,    Mr  s  .    1  'ary 

99.  Warner,    Richard 

100.  Washington,    George 

101.  Weissard,    Hiss  Louise 

102.  Welch,    T.    L. 

103.  White,  Hiss  Marie  Jo  Ann 

104.  Whitmore,  Danny 

105.  Williams,  Anna 

106.  Williams,  Elbert 

107.  Williams,  Ike 

108.  Younger,  Hiss  Carrie 
109  Zoia,  Hiss  Assunta 


RECEIVING  TICKETS,  ETC. 


1.  Adz  it,  Hiss  Marie 

2.  Albee,  Wilmar 
5.  Albers,  Ray 

4.  Aubuchon,  Hiss  Hargaret 

5.  Bacher,  Lawrence 

6.  Bahr,  Eddie 

7.  Barr,  Loring 

8.  Bass,  Carl 

9.  Bass,  Hrs.  Elizabeth 

10.  Becker,  Sam 

11.  Bennett,  Miss  Charlene 

12.  Berry,  Gerald 
15.  Best,  Lester 

14.  Bond,  Fred 

15.  Brown,  Hiss  Olive 

16.  Bunyard,  Hark 

17.  Bunyard,  Hrs.  Beulah 

18.  Burlis,  Hiss  Frances 

19.  Burlis,  Wm. 

20.  Camp,  George 

21.  Cox,  Hiss  Betty 

22.  Calhoun,  Hrs.  Viola 

23.  Carver,  Edward 


24.  Charlesville,  Hiss  Kate 

25.  Coleman,  Hiss  Harie 

26.  Courtney,  Will. 

27.  Crume,  Allen 

28.  Davison,  Roland 

29.  Dean,  Hrs.  Corlis 

30.  Dean,  Frank 

51.  Dee,  Tom 

52.  Denton,  Hrs.  Kinnie 
55.  Derr.  Hrs.  Hattie 

54.  Dunn,  Hrs.  Audrey 

55.  Dunn,  Dallas 

36.  Endicott,  Hrs.  Catherine 

37.  Endicott,  Edward 

58.  Ennis,  George 

59.  Foeste,  Fred 

40.  Flori,  Eugene 

41.  Forshee,  Ellis 

42.  Forshee,  Hrs.  Fleta 
45.  Foskett,  Roy 

44.  Gallaher,  Hrs.  Laura 

45.  Gamman,  Hrs.  Clara  3. 

46.  Goldenberg,  Fhillin 


RECEIVING  TICKETS,  ETC.  (cont'd.) 
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47.  Goldenberg,  Sam  103. 

48.  Golterman,  Edward  104. 

49.  Gorman,  Miss  Edith  105. 

50.  Graves,  Hiss  Julia  106. 

51.  Green,  Mrs.  Carrie  107. 

52.  Green,  Win*  108. 

53.  Guibor,  Hiss  Eugenia  109. 

54.  Iiafner,  Mrs.  Ella  110. 

55.  Ealberstadt,  Mrs.  Millie   111. 

56.  Hardy,  Hauold  112. 

57.  Hare,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  115. 

58.  Harrison,   Charles  114. 

59.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Opal  115. 

60.  Haynes,  Hiss  Til lie  116. 

61.  Hegel,  Urn.  117. 

62.  Henry,  Mrs.  Lillian  118. 
65,  Henry,  Smith  119. 

64.  Herbel,  Miss  Verona  120. 

65.  Kilger,  Miss  Mae  121. 

66.  Ililliary,  Miss  Ethel  122. 

67.  Hornal,  Mrs.  Kate  125. 

68.  Horsick,  Miss  Ruth  124. 

69.  Howell,  Roland  125. 

70.  Hoynaclci,  Mrs,  Gertrude    126. 

71.  Hoynacki,  Sylvester  127. 

72.  Hugh,  Miss  anna  12  8, 
75.  Hugh,  Frank  12  9. 

74.  Hume,  Mrs.  Ida  May  150. 

75.  Ijames,  Clyde  151. 

76.  Ijames,  Mrs.  Goldie  152. 

77.  Ijames,  Miss  Iddy  135. 

78.  Ijames,  "Jm.  154. 

79.  Jaekel,  Mrs.  Emma  135. 

80.  Jackson,  Bill  136. 

81.  Johnson,  Victor  157. 

82.  Johnson,  Mrs.  xenio  158. 
85.  Jones,  Hi  ley  159. 

84.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Delia  140. 

85.  Klingenschmidt,,  Lorraine    141. 

86.  Kobb,  Miss  ^nna  142. 

87.  Kraft,  George  143. 

88.  Krause,  David  144. 

89.  Lanier,  ?Trs.  Corrie  145. 

90.  Laws,  Jesse  E.  146. 

91.  Leach,  Jack  147. 

92.  Leenhorst,  Edward  148. 
95.  Lomax,  Jake  149. 

94.  Loser,  Mrs.  Adele  150, 

95.  Haguire,  Miss  Betty  151. 

96.  Mason,  Robert  152. 

97.  Mayme,  Miss  Mildred  153. 

98.  Keller,  Henry  154, 

99.  Meyer,  Joe  155. 

100.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Margaret  156. 

101.  Miller,  John  3.  157. 

102.  Miller,  Miss  Minnie  158. 
105.  Molz,  Wm.  159. 


Monroe,  Ben 
Monroe,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Morris,  Mrs.  Vivian 
Murray,  Miss  Phyllis 
Keidner,  John 
Nettleton,  Mrs.  Eloise 
Olszewski,  Louis 
Oster,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Oster,  Thomas 
Owen,  Miss  Annie 
Fappas,  Leo 
parson,  Raymond 
porter,  Jennie 
Powell,  James 
Price,  Clifford 
Price,  Mrs. 
Puddy,  Clyde 
Raithel,  Jack 
Rau,  Elmer 

Ravenscraft,  Miss  Grace 
Reinbeck,  Fred 
Reinbeck,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Renshaw,  Dewitt 
Richman,  Gordon 
Richman,  Mrs.  Laverne 
Rickhoff,  Albert 
Robb,  Miss  Ivy 
Robertson,  Mrs,  iHLice 
Rogers,  Samuel 
Roneker,  David 
Rush,  Mrs.  Roberta 
Schaeffer,  ^ugust 
Schaeffer,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Scheuneman,  Miss  Eleanor 
Schrceer,  ^rthur 
Schroeer,  Mrs.  Viola 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Frances 
Sloan,  Hiss  Jennie 
Smith,  Louis 
Smorado,  Hike 
Snow,  Hrs.  Aosina 
Solon,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Scuthiea,  Hrs.  Cleo 
Southiea,  Roy 
Sparkman,  Miss  Zada 
Stine,  Elmer 
Stone,  Mrs.  Lena 
Stone,  Ollie 
Taylor,  Miss  nlmira 
Taylor,  James 
Thompson,  Miss  Eleanor 
Trenner,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Tucker,  Ruth 
Vunowich,  Miss  Mildred 
Vicek,  Frances 
'Jade,  Miss  Margaret 
'Jagshall,  Henry 
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RECEIVING-  TICKETS,  ETC.   (cont'd.) 

160.  Wallner,  Miss  Edna 

161.  Waters,  Hiss  Olive 

162.  Wehmeyer,  Mrs.  Mary 
165.  Welch,  Mrs.  Nellie 

164.  Welch,  Miss  Zannie 

165.  Welle,  Aubrey 

166.  Welle,  Mrs.  Laura 

167.  Werkmeister,  ivlphonse 

168.  Wheeler,  Cecil 


169.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Helen 

170.  Wiles,  Clarence 

171.  Wiles,  Jeannette 

172.  Wilkerson,  Don 
175.  Wilson,  Grover 

174.  Winston,  Miss  Velma 

175.  Wishmeyer,  Mrs.  Mary 

176.  Witthaus,  Louis 

177.  Witthaus,  Mrs.  Lucille 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  ST .  LOUIS  BROOM  AND  HOP  SHOP  AND  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 


As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  the  Broom  Shop  was  established  in  1912 
by  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind.   In  1015  the  Missouri  Commission 
bought  the  Shop,  and  later  added  a  Mop  Division  and  a  Sewing  Department. 

These  shops  have  had  various  locations  since  their  establishment,  de- 
pending upon  the  need  of  the  space.   The  shop  at  present  is  located  at  2852-54 
Washington  Avenue,  and  is  a  two-story  brick  building.   The  first  floor  is  devoted 
to  show-rooms  and  rooms  where  finished  work  is  exhibited,  and  has  one  room  for 
looms  for  weaving  and  one  large  room  for  storing  the  broom  corn,  finished  brooms, 
mops,  etc. 

The  second  floor  has  the  broom  machines,  two  recreation  rooms,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored.  From  observation  and  comparison  with  the  equipment  in 
other  such  types  of  shops,  it  seems  that  the  machines  are  old  and  antedated  and 
while  they  are  safe  from  the  standpoint  of  being  operated  by  the  blind  persons, 
they  seem  inefficient.   The  recreation  rooms  have  been  built  across  the  front  of  t 
the  second  floor,  and  these  recreation  rooms  were  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$225.00,  by  money  appropriated  to  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  for  rec- 
reational equipment.   These  rooms  are  equipped  with  facilities  for  eating  lunches 
and  for  resting  during  the  noon  hour  and  during  the  day.   They  have  radios,  which 
were  going  constantly  during  the  three  visits  made.   Eaeh  time  there  were  between 
six  and  eight  men  in  the  Recreation  Room  and  visits  were  never  made  during  the 
noon  hour. 

There  is  a  very  informal  attitude  throughout  the  shop,  which  has  a 
superintendent  who  is  sighted  and  a  foreman  who  is  blind.   It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  superintendent  that  if  he  could  have  a  sighted,  foreman  that  a  great  deal  more 
could  be  done  by  the  way  of  production. 
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66. 

The  shops  have  been  supported  since  1915  from  money  received  from 
sales  and  from  subsidy  for  raw  materials  appropriated  by  the  Missouri  Commission 
of  the  Blind.   In  March,  1926,  according  to  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Indus- 
trial Aid  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  the  Commission  asked  the  St.  Louis  Society  to  re- 
assume  responsibility  for  the  shops.   This  request  was  based  upon  the  feeling, 
according  to  this  report,  that  the  shop  was  in  no  way  state-wide  and  therefore 
should  be  supported  by  the  St.  Louis  community.   The  Association  could  not  assume 
this  obligation  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  because  in  its  charter  it  had  no 
right  or  power  to  assume  such  a  responsibility.   In  the  same  year,  according  to 
this  same  Annual  Report,  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  St.  Louis 
Community  Council,  stating  that  contrary  to  its  policy  elsewhere  it  had  had  sole 
charge  of  the  St.  Louis  ^hop.   The  Report  says: 

Although  its  benefits  were  strictly  local,  no  local  funds 
had  gone  to  its  support  since  the  ilissouri  Association 
withdrew  from  its  activity.  -  -  -  -  The  Community  Council 
was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
to  conduct  shops,  and  they  were  asked  to  appoint  one  of 
their  agencies  to  organize  an  Industrial  Association. 

This  thinking  is  contrary  to  that  expressed  in  t he  earlier  reports  of 
the  Commission,  as  was  cited  in  Chapter  IV.   The  request  was  not  granted,  on  the 
basis  that  the  Commission  could  not  receive  funds  since  it  was  a  State  agency, 
and  not  local.   The  idea  of  organizing  another  agency  did  not  at  that  time  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Councils 

However,  following  this  incident  the  Missouri  Commission  took  the 
initiative  and  organized  another  agency.   This  was  known  as  the  Industrial  Aid 
for  the  Blind.   The  organization  began  in  May,  1955,  but  was  not  incorporated 
until  June,  1954,  as  a  private  local  agency  with  a  3oard  of  Directors,  and  Execu- 
tive, and  an  Advisory  Committee.   Both  the  Board  and  the  Advisory  Committee  are 
very  large,  and  would  seem  unwieldy  from  the  standpoint  of  accomplishment.   They 
meet  regularly  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  except  during  July  and 
August  and  about  one-third  of  the  membership  is  usually  present. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is: 
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To  provide  training  and  employment  for  blind  and  industrially 
blind  persons  (whose  vision  is  20/200  or  less  -  Snellen  measure- 
ment (with  proper  correction))  who  are  capable  of  such  training 
and  employment;   and  to  compensate  the  persons  thus  employed. 

To  provide  suitable  work  rooms  for  this  group  of  men  and  women. 

To  provide  adequately  sighted  supervision  for  such  work  rooms. 

To  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  sale  of  the  products  made  in 
these  work  rooms. 

To  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  the  community  in  the  in- 
dustrial program  of  the  blind  and  industrially  blind  men  and 
women  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Ilissouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  placed  under  the  control  of 

the  State  Eleemosynary  Institutions  in  January,  1955,  and  among  other  duties  it 

is  authorized: 

To  establish  and  maintain  at  such  places  within  this  state  as 
the  Commission  shall  deem  expedient,  shops  and  work  rooms  for 
the  employment  of  blind  persons  capable  of  useful  labor,  and 
to  provide  superintendence  and  other  assistance  therefor,  and 
instruction  therein; 

To  compensate  the  persons  so  employed  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  Commission  shall  deem  proper; 

To  provide  such  means  for  the  sale  of  the  products  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  deem  expedient. 

Therefore  it  would  seem,  despite  the  statement  declaring  the  Commission 
could  not  control  the  shop  here,  that  according  to  these  Statutes  they  could  do 
so.  However,  the  Legislature  has  limited  the  program  of  the  Commission  by 
limiting  its  appropriation  for  such  development.   In  view  of  this  fact,  the  In- 
dustrial Aid  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  claims  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  private 
agency  to  supplement  the  appropriations  for  employment  and  training  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.   It  argues  that  this  agency  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  Missouri  Commission  in  St.  Louis,  and  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  programs  and  the  sales  of  the  products  of  the  two  shops. 
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On  Hay  15,  1940,  the  shops  employed  the  following: 


1.  Broom  Department 

2 .  Mop  Department 


Blind 


59 


Sighted 


Total 


5 . 

Sewing  Room 

5 

4. 

home  Workers 

21 

5. 

Salesmen 

19 

6. 

Office  Personnel 

6 

65 

1 

5 

1 

6 

21 

12 

51 

3 

3 

108 


23 


131 


The  list  of  names  of  those  employed  on  the  above  date  follows: 
BROOM  DEPARTMENT 


Blind 

-  59 

1. 

J, 

Mine  a 

21. 

W, 

Stringer 

41. 

L. 

Jenkins 

2. 

A 

Jensen 

22. 

A. 

Welle 

42. 

C. 

oindell 

3. 

L. 

Olszewski 

23  • 

II. 

Brockman 

45. 

0. 

Stone 

4. 

ill  • 

Bahr 

24. 

II . 

Eolloway 

44. 

c. 

I james 

5. 

E. 

He it man 

25. 

D. 

Macklin 

45. 

w. 

Dinwiddie 

6. 

M. 

Smorada 

26. 

F. 

Pat ton 

46. 

F. 

Fox 

7. 

i-i . 

Stine 

27. 

W. 

Moore 

47. 

Harry  Rogers 

8. 

R. 

Alters 

28. 

n 

Young 

48. 

J. 

Benner 

9. 

K. 

Miller 

29. 

J. 

Hughes 

49. 

W. 

Green 

10. 

J. 

Loyd 

50 . 

J.X   • 

Curme 

50. 

H. 

Greenberg 

11. 

S. 

Forshee 

31. 

A  • 

j-.lder 

51. 

D. 

Reus haw 

12. 

;-T  • 

Berry 

Out   . 

L. 

Bacher 

52. 

R. 

Soutiea 

15. 

W. 

Douglas 

33  • 

C. 

Beeman 

55. 

W . 

Bur lis 

14. 

Eifert 

54. 

R. 

Davison 

54. 

H. 

Ake  s 

15. 

R. 

Foskett 

55. 

E. 

Doran 

55. 

C. 

Puddy 

16. 

H. 

Iieitman 

36. 

Hy 

.  Edmonds 

56. 

w . 

Damke 

17. 

S . 

Henry 

57. 

A. 

Feldman 

57, 

J. 

D.  Huff 

18. 

s . 

Hoynacki 

58. 

L. 

Halter 

58. 

J. 

A.  Meyer 

19. 

E. 

Kastrup 

59. 

T. 

iiaye  s 

59. 

T  T 

Alston 

20. 

J. 

Reardon 

40. 

W . 

I james 

BROOM 

DEPARTMENT 

Si; 

^hted  -  6 

1.  I.  Mus grove 

2.  G.  Meihofer 


3.  J.  King 

4,  VI.  Hanfersieck 


5.  L.  Hall 

6.  W.  Hulford 


MOF  DEPARTMENT 

Blind   -   4 


1.  M.   Kilger 

2.  G.   McKinney 

Sighted   -   1 


5.    G.   Hoynacki 


4.    J.   Wiles 


1.   F.    Condon 
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SEWING  ROOM 


Blind  -  5 

1.  Francis  Green 

2.  Corrie  Lanier 

Sighted  -  1 

1.   V.  I.  Cervantes 


5.  Ilinnie  Miller      5.  L.  Leidwanger 
4.  Eleanor  Schuenemann 


HOME  WORKERS 


31: 

ind 

-  21 

1. 

F. 

Alexander 

0 

T. 

Caylor 

3. 

T. 

Booker 

4. 

E. 

Mason 

5. 

Fl< 

Drence  Reardon 

6. 

Han  Iiolden 

7. 

Jessie  Rose 

SALESMEN  -  Commission  basis 

Blind 

-  19 

1. 

£i  • 

Duff 

Rieman 

5. 

M. 

Bunyard 

4. 

S. 

Dellenbach 

5. 

T. 

J.  Tewes 

6. 

L. 

Grady 

7. 

A, 

Witthaus 

Si, 

^hted  -  12 

1.  J.  Parker 

2.  E.  Sbel 

5 .  E .  Howard 

4.  N.  Hopkins 


G.  Nellie  Welsh 

9.  Beulah  Ganges 

10.  Clarence  Wiles 

11.  E.  B.  Ragain 

12.  A.  Hamilton 

13.  R.  Ore sick 

14.  R.  Tucker 


8.  R.  Watt 

9.  T.  Oster 

10.  J.  Powell 

11.  0,  Viles 

12.  R.  Williams 

13.  W.  Hayes 


5.  E.  C.  Jonos 

6.  R.  McCormick 

7.  L.  P.  Moeller 

8.  A,  H.  Smith 


15.  R.  ^olon 

16.  A.  Urschler 

17.  S.  Zoia 

18.  E.  Jaeckel 

19.  R.  Snow 

20.  E .  Kuehne 

21.  M.  Denton 


14.  R.  Waldrif 

15.  C.  llourer 

16.  T.  He Is on 

17.  Ed  Brock 

18.  R.  E.  Roy 

19.  M.  Howell 


9,  p.  Slaten 

10.  H.  Teuscher 

11.  J.  Wendling 

12.  F.  Silberberg 


OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

Sighted  -  3 

1.  L»  W.  Ross         2.  J.  Allen  5.  C.  Reining 

On  this  list  there  are  57  pensioners.   This  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  people  are  receiving  two  different  forms  of  relief,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  same  group  are  being  served  generally  by  the  Pension  Division  and  the  Work 
Shops.  According  to  the  Superintendent,  the  average  wage  of  the  blind  employee 
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is  $9,50  a  week.   This,  of  course,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them  ineligi- 
ble for  the  pension. 

At  the  present  tine,  the  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  holds  some 
property  on  Forest  park  Boulevard,  which  is  the  proper  site  for  building  a  new 
work  shop.  A  fund  of  £21,000.00  has  been  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fund 
has  been  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  anything  else. 

After  January  1,  1940,  when  the  Commission  was  unable  to  continue  its 
subsidy,  the  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  conducted  a  drive  to  raise  funds  to 
continue  the  work.  According  to  the  Superintendent,  about  one-tenth  of  the  funds 
were  raised.   Just  how  the  shop  is  continuing  with  a  full  force  is  not  clear. 
Formerly  the  Commission  granted  about  ^72, 000.00  each  biennium  as  a  subsidy  to 
the  St.  Louis  Shop.   It  would  seen  that  the  shop  is  continuing  at  the  present 
time  on  the  small  proportion  of  funds  raised  during  the  drive.   This  means  that 
when  these  funds  are  used  up  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  work  shops  will  need 
to  close. 

To  summarize,  from  observation  it  seems  that  an  agency  or  a  depart- 
ment of  an  agency  which  cares  for  the  matters  of  industrial  aid  for  the  blind, 
is  very  necessary.  While  other  agencies  in  St.  I.ouis  have  employment  and  place- 
ment departments,  and  while  there  is  available  vocational  counseling,  no  other 
agency  is  directly  responsible  for  giving  employment  to  this  group  of  people. 

Iloreover,  the  program  does  not  provide  training  on  as  broad  a  basis 
as  should  be  provided  if  a  large  percentage  of  the  need  in  this  area  is  to  be 
met. 

Since  re-training  of  the  handicapped  is  a  part  of  the  social  work 
program  of  the  community,  at  least  a  minimum  of  social  work  standards  should  be- 
come a  part  of  a  program  of  industrial  aid  to  the  blind.   One  of  the  very  definite 
lacks  evident  in  the  program  was  that  of  vocational  counselling.   Evidence  avail- 
able seemed  to  point  to  a  hit  and  miss  selection  of  persons  for  the  training 
program  of  this  agency.  A  blind  person  is  given  a  training  program  which  usual] 
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takes  approximately  three  months,  and  costs  approximately  ,;125.00.   After  the 
individual  is  trained,  should  he  show  adaptability  for  the  work  he  will  continue 
in  his  position.   If  he  is  not  adaptable  he  is  not  retained. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  shops  is  not  a  trained  person  in  social  work, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  is  not  a  person  well  trained  in  business,  but  he 
has  worked  himself  up  in  the  work  shop,  and  therefore  the  Board  judges  that  he 
understands  the  problems  of  the  work  shop.   It  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity that  insofar  as  he  is  capable  he  is  most  cooperative  with  the  other  social 
agencies.   For  instance,  he  has  been  willing  to  permit  the  American  Red  Cross 
Department  of  Vocational  Counseling  to  make  a  study  of  the  men  employed  there  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  tests  that  might  be  worked  out  and  used  before 
an  individual  is  placed  for  training.   The  results  of  this  study  by  the  psychol- 
ogist of  the  vocational  counselling  and  employment  service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  follows: 

November  8,  1940 

Miss  VJeltha  M.  Kelley,  PhD. 
School  of  Social  Service 
St.  Louis  University 
221  Ho.  Grand  Blvd. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

My  dear  Miss  Kelley: 

Sometime  ago  we  discussed  the  problem  of  selecting  suitable 
workers  in  the  Broom  and  Mop  Shop  of  the  Industrial  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
and  the  possibility  of  using  tests  to  eliminate  failures.   Following 
this,  I  visited  the  Shop  and  Mr.  Ross  showed  me  about  the  plant, 
described  the  operations  and  qualifications  necessary  for  workers, 
and  discussed  in  detail  the  personnel  problem. 

The  crucial  question  appears  to  be  that  of  finding  some  method 
of  eliminating  beforehand  those  who,  after  some  weeks  of  trial,  are 
eventually  found  to  be  incapable  of  handling  any  type  of  work  in  the 
'Shop.   The  cost  of  trying  to  train  such  a  person  is  considerable,  and 
in  case  of  failure,  is  entirely  lost.  As  differentiated  from  the 
typical  personnel  problem  in  private  profit  industry,  Mr.  Ross's  problem 
is  not  the  selection  of  the  most  efficient  workers  from  a  large  labor 
supply.   For  workers  who  are  inefficient  as  judged  by  standards  in  com- 
mercial shops  may  be  retained  because  of  the  social  service  goal  of  this 
enterprise,  provided  they  are  able  to  meet  lenient  minimum  standards. 
The  problem  then,  is  not  elimination  of  those  of  lower  efficiency,  as  it 
would  be  in  private  industry,  but  only  of  those  totally  inadaptable. 
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Vocational  tests  can  be  of  service  in  selecting  from  a  large 
group  of  applicants  those  few  who  may  be  expected  to  be  most  efficient, 
and  eliminating  those  of  less  efficiency.   This  requires,  however,  some 
known  relationship  between  the  tests  used  and  the  particular  operations 
involved.   Even  under  best  conditions,  tests  are  far  from  perfect  — 
many  potentially  good  workers  may  be  rejected  and  some  poor  ones  hired. 
These  errors  are  especially  frequent  when  the  test  performance  of  the 
prospective  employees1  competitors,  that  is,  those  already  on  the  job  — 
is  unknown. 

The  difficulties  of  using  tests  —  the  limits  of  their  usefulness 
and  validity  —  under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  Broom  Shop 
are,  therefore,  apparent.   There  are  no  occupational  standards  of  test 
performance  for  the  blind,  particularly  not  in  factory  work  of  this 
kind,  and  more  specifically  not  in  the  particular  shop  under  considera- 
tion.  Such  standards  might  be  obtained  by  giving  a  battery  of  tests  of 
all  the  workers  in  the  shop.   This  would  be  a  long  and  expensive  process, 
however,  and  the  results,  from  the  standpoint  of  eliminating  failures, 
still  only  approximate,  if  we  leave  in  some  of  "low  average"  predicted 
status . 

In  view  of  these  factors,  it  would  seem  that  careful  evaluation 
of  case  date  and  interview  information,  along  with  skillful  break-in 
with  teaching  methods  at  the  shop,  might  remain  the  most  practical 
procedure.   There  will  certainly  be  failures;   they  are  unavoidable 
under  test  conditions.   Their  number  is  almost  certain  to  be  larger 
as  long  as  the  lav-out-put  workers  are  not  eliminated  as  a  matter  of 
policy.   But  the  cost  of  these  failures  is  probably  not  large,  con- 
sidering the  problems  which  industrial  work  with  the  blind  necessarily 
faces,  and  the  alternative  costs  of  eliminating  these  failures. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Lindsey  R,  Harmon,  Psychologist 

Counseling  and  Employment  Service 

It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  make  an  evaluation  of  this  particular 
agency  because  of  the  contradictory  material  secured  from  and  the  further 
material  on  this  phase  of  work  obtained  from  the  Missouri  Commission  of  the 
Blind.   The  financial  reports  do  not  seem  to  bo  adequate,  and  there  has  been  some 
resentment  expressed  due  to  the  inquiry  about  a  past  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Industrial  Aid. 

In  summarizing  this  situation,  it  seems  that  there  are  several  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  which  would  not  only  be  helpful  in  this  agency  but  in  the 
other  agencies  which  care  for  the  blind.   Since  the  state  agency  has  taken  the 
attitude  that  they  do  not  wish  to  operate  work  shops,  but  prefer  to  subsidize 
them,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  permanency  of  such  subsidies.   In  the  pre- 
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vious  chapters  it  has  been  shown  that  the  subsidies  have  been  reduced  and 
finally  stopped  altogether.  Also  available  is  a  written  statement  from  the 
Eleemosynary  Board  that  there  is  no  definite  plan  which  can  give  assurance, 
should  the  Commission  again  function,  in  what  fields  it  would  function,  or 
whether  the  matter  of  pensions  would  be  its  sole  responsibility. 

Another  serious  difficulty  has  been  confronted  in  this  particu- 
lar study,  the  inability  even  to  guess  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  blind  people  in  St .  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County.   The  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind  is  supposed  to  keep  a  register.   This  approximates 
the  number  of  blind  in  this  area,  including  the  industrial  blind,  at  about 
1500.   The  Missouri  Commission  is  also  supposed  to  keep  a  register,  but  it 
consists  only  of  those  people  who  have  been  served  in  some  way  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  of  those  who  have  made  application  for  such  service.   Some 
means  should  be  worked  out  whereby  the  actual  number  of  such  persons  might 
be  at  least  approximated  so  that  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  it  could  be 
estimated  whether  or  not  the  agencies  existing  are  reaching  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  blind  people.   Closely  allied  with  this  is  the  question 
of  the  number  out  of  the  total  group  of  blind  that  are  employable,  and 
whether  or  not  these  may  be  trained  profitably  in  a  new  trade  or  whether 
they  should  be  carried  in  the  work  shop.  How  many  of  this  group  are  suffer- 
ing from  mental  or  physical  handicaps  which  would  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  a  trade  effectively?  How  many  of   school  age  should  be  in 
school  or  in  training  for  employment? 

Thus,  until  some  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  fairly  ac- 
curately, it  is  pretty  difficult  to  know  just  how  satisfactorily  the  work 
shop  serves  the  community  as  a  whole.   It  is  conclusive  that  enforced  idle- 
ness is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  blind,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a 
problem  that  needs  solution. 

One  of  the  rather  outstanding  facts  is  the  tremendous  overhead 
of  the  various  agencies  which  function  for  the  blind  throughout  this  area. 
The  total  administrative  costs  seem  too  high  for  the  number  that  are  actu- 
ally served  through  these  sources. 
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CHAPTER  VII i 

TEE  CULTURAL  AND  SERVICE  CLUB,  INC.  FOR  TEE  BLIND 

The  Cultural  and  Service  Club,  Inc.  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
in  March,  1954,  by  Miss  Adeline  Ruenzi,  who  was  a  home  teacher  for  the 
.blind  of  the  Missouri  Commission.   Miss  Ruenzi  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
for  a  club  for  the  blind  men  and  women  in  the  St.  Louis  area  who  had  been 
educated  in  universities,  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  other 
schools.   It  was  her  belief  that  this  club  should  embrace  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  various  interests  which  attract  and  occupy  educated  people. 
After  talking  with  several  interested  blind  persons,  the  club  was  started 
on  March 28,  1954,  "to  render  service  to  the  blind  whenever  and  wherever 
possible",  by  providing  professional  and  business  opportunities,  financial 
assistance  and  emergency  relief.   Branching  out  from  the  single  idea  of  a 
club  which  would  foster  cultural  interests,  the  organization  took  on  a  wide 
scope  of  purposes  as  a  social  agency. 

In  1956  a  new  di vision  was  added  to  the  organization,  that  of 
providing  Better  Living  Conditions,  based  on  the  understanding  that  there 
was  great  need  for  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  blind  persons, 
particularly  where  there  are  children  in  the  home.   In  1957  the  Club  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Government  to  service  all  talking  machines  allocated  to 
Missouri's  blind.   In  1959  the  Club  was  incorporated  as  a  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  organization  operated  without  profit. 

In  July,  1959,  the  Club  established  offices  in  the  building  of 
the  Eenry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Library  for  the  Blind,  5844  Olive  Street. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Missouri  Commission  discontinued  all  of  its  activi- 
ties temporarily  and  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club  took  over  the  home 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County  and  St.  Charles 
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County.   At  this  time  also  it  added  another  function  to  its  agency,  that  of 
selling  unfinished  leather  and  other  materials  to  the  blind  at  cost,  and 
also  placing  700  talking  machines  in  the  hones  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
state,  since  the  Government  had  assigned  this  function  to  the  Club. 

A  means  of  raising  funds  was  added  in  1959  in  a  special  "thanks- 
giving for  sight"  sale,  called  the  sale  of  "Give  Thanks  for  Sight"  seals 
which  takes  place  at  Thanksgiving  each  year. 

In  1940  two  new  services  were  added.   One  is  known  as  Creative 
Froducts,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  work  for  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes,  for  which  they  receive  remuneration.   These  products  are  disposed  of 
through  sales  sponsored  by  the  Service  Club  for  the  Blind.   The  second 
service  that  was  added  is  the  Distribution  of  Uhite  Canes. 

The  objectives  of  the  organization  as  stated  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port cf  this  organization  from  April,  1959,  to  April,  1940,  are  as  follows: 

SERVICE:   To  Provide  Professional  and  Business  Opportunities, 
Financial  Assistance  and  Emergency  Relief;   To  Improve  Living 
Conditions;   To  Place  and  Service  Talking  Book  Machines j   To 
Sell.  Unfinished  Leather  and  Other  Materials  at  Cost;   To 
Develop  Creative  Products;   and  To  Distribute  ~.<:hite  Canes. 

EDUCATION:  Home  Teaching  (Rehabilitation  and  Vocational 
Guidance  of  newly  blinded  adults),  Lectures,  Discussions 
and  Book  Reviews. 

ENTERTAINMENT  and  RECREATION:   Various  Frograms  and  Amuse- 
ments, including  Dramatics,  Music,  Dancing,  Cards  and  Games. 

According  to  this    report 

Ninety-three  professional  and  dramatic  engagements  were 
filled  by  members  of  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club  for  the 
Blind.   Our  Honorary  Associate  Fresident,  Dr.  Meyer  Wiener, 
spoke  over  the  radio  in  the  interest  of  the  Club..   On  this 
same  program  Miss  Eugenia  Guibor  played  the  flute,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Kathryn  Fierce.  Another  radio  program  consisted  of 
a  reading  by  Mrs.  Roberta  Rush,  and  flute  and  vocal  solos 
by  Miss  Eugenia  Guibor,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  Fierce 
at  the  piano.   One  blind  woman  brailled  a  French  Text  book 
of  922  pages  and  another,  a  485  page  French  Text  book. 
Both  were  compensated  for  this  work.   Nine  blind  persons 
were  employed  as  instructors  and  proof  readers,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Club  sponsored  a  "J.F.A.  Braille  Froject. 

Various  business  opportunities  were  secured  for  twenty- 
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six  blind  persons.  Also  three  blind  men  were  placed  in 
permanent  positions.   A  blind  man  was  furnished  a  kit  of 
miscellaneous  toilet  articles,  and  a  case  containing  a 
variety  of  finished  leather  goods  to  sell.   One  hundred 
and  four  blind  persons  purchased  leather  and  other  raw 
material  at  cost.   Twenty  chairs  were  obtained  to  be  caned 
by  a  blind  caner.  The  tuning  of  seven  pianos  was  secured 
for  a  blind  tuner.   Hat  frames  were  furnished  two  blind 
men  for  making  mats  in  their  homes.   Two  hundred  and  nine 
dollars  (^209.00)  was  paid  out  to  thirteen  blind  persons 
for  work  in  their  homes,  over  a  period  of  four  months. 
To  assist  a  blind  'J. P. A.  worker  to  carry  on  her  work,  a 
typewriter  was  loaned  to  her. 

Along  the  lines  of  financial  assistance,  85  blind  persons  were 
aided  by  payment  of  rent,  gas  bills,  telephone  bills,  and  transportation. 
Moving  vans  were  furnished  and  guides  for  persons  who  wished  to  be  accom- 
panied to  doctors'  offices,  etc.   Several  persons  were  loaned  money  which 
has  in  some  instances  been  paid  back.   This  organization  has  also  been 
responsible  for  the  hospitalization  of  two  men  and  for  furnishing  artificial 
eyes  for  two  blind  women,  and  the  accrued  bills  for  seven  blind  persons 
were  paid  during  an  illness. 

The  organization  is  financed  by  donations  and  contributions  from 
appeals  made  to  those  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind.   Mo  collectors 
are  employed,  and  no  commissions  paid.   The  funds  are  deposited  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  and  are  handled  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Wilson,  who 
is  the  Treasurer  of  the  organization.  All  bills  are  paid  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
authorized  by  the  President  and  Financial  Secretary.   The  budget  for  the 
organization  is  very  small,  the  receipts  being  v5,306.01,  the  expenditures 
$5, 244.13,  leaving  a  balance  of  $61.88. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  President  of  this  organization 
and  the  group  working  with  her  have  genuine  interests  in  the  people  who  have 
problems  of  blindness.   Evidence  was  shown  that  in  some  instances  a  very 
good  case  work  job  was  done,  particularly  with  children  in  families  where 
the  parents  are  blind.   However,  with  the  small  staff  and  the  fact  that 
other  agencies  do  carry  on  some  of  this  \vork,  there  is  duplication  of  effort 
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It  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  organization  grew  up  because  of  the 
feeling  among  a  certain  group  of  the  blind  that  the  blind  were  not  properly 
taken  care  of  by  existing  agencies. 

By  checking  through  the  objectives  of  the  various  organizations, 
the  duplication  can  be  quickly  noted;   such,  for  instance,  as  relief 
giving,  recreation,  home  industries,  etc.   The  fact  that  duplication  occurs 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  this  agency  is  not  doing  good  work. 
However,  from  the  whole  report  it  is  evident  and  obvious  that  the  three 
agencies  existing  locally  are  struggling  to  maintain  their  separate 
autonomies  and  to  segregate  the  blind  in  their  specific  organization. 

Due  to  lack  of  funds  in  the  organization,  there  is  no  steno- 
graphic service  except  some  offered  by  volunteers  who  come  in  irregularly. 
Hence,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  complete  list  of  those  who  were  served 
by  the  Club  from  January  1st  to  May  1st.   However,  the  names  of  those  who 
were  active  on  May  15th  were  obtained,  although  this  list  may  not  be 
entirely  complete.   The  list  follows: 


1. 

L. 

Baker 

2. 

J. 

Baker 

5. 

II. 

3ecker 

4. 

S . 

Becker 

5. 

c. 

Beeman 

6. 

A. 

II.  Bradford 

7. 

M. 

Brock 

8. 

M. 

Bunyard 

9. 

T. 

Bushman 

10. 

V. 

Calhoun 

11. 

Allen  M.  Grume 

12. 

D. 

Davidson 

13. 

Gei 

orge  Davis 

14. 

C. 

Dickson 

15. 

Lr. 

Difort 

16. 

iv  • 

Furio 

17. 

iJ  . 

For she e 

18. 

J. 

Gage 

19. 

V. 

G-ratz 

20. 

II. 

Hardy 

21. 

L. 

lie  rod 

22. 

IT 
ii. 

Hurst 

25. 

A  • 

Jones 

24. 

or . 

Jansen 

25. 

Heller 

26. 

/J. 

Lancaster 

27. 

w. 

Leidwenger 

28. 

s. 

'"artindell 

on 

Manken 

30. 

I  "arm ion 

31. 

j.J. « 

Hewman 

6c  . 

A . 

Re  iman 

53  • 

J. 

Schuerman 

54. 

L. 

Schwenger 

55. 

o  . 

W.  Smith 

56. 

b  . 

Stidd 

57. 

J. 

Taylor 

58. 

Tewes 

59. 

A. 

G.  Van  Ronzeler 

40. 

A. 

F.  Weather ly 

41. 

C. 

S.  Williams 

42. 

P. 

Williams 

45. 

L. 

Witthaus 

78. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENTS  WHICH  SERVE  THE  BLIND 

The  Department  for  the  Blind 
St.  Louis  Public  Library. 


In  November,  1925,  the  Board  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind  directed  its  Executive  Secretary  to  see  the  Librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  to  find  whether  or  not  Braille  books  night  be  obtained 
for  blind  readers,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  reading  material  which 
would  correlate  with  the  home  teaching  program. 

The  St.  Louis  Fublic  Library  had  circulated  books  for  the  blind, 
but  had  done  this  through  no  special  department.   Due  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  books,  the  circulation  each  year  for  the  blind  was  less  than  100 
volumes.  At  the  request  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  Librarian  of  the  3t .  Louis  Fublic  Library,  created  a  depart- 
ment for  the  blind.   Mr.  Edward  P.  Endicott,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar 
Association,  and  himself  blind,  was  made  Librarian  of  the  department. 

This  department  began  its  activities  on  January  8,  1924,  by 
making  special  efforts  to  interest  blind  readers.   TV.  Endicott  reported 
that  he  circulated  67  volumes  of  Braille  books  to  blind  persons  in  St. 
Louis  in  the  first  months  of  the  existence  of  the  department.   However,  in 
February,  84  were  distributed;   209  in  March,  and  260  in  April,  making  a 
total  of  620  volumes  for  the  first  four  months.   This  increase  was  much 
beyond  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Endicott.   By  the  end  of  the  following  year 
the  circulation  had  increased  to  4,692  volumes,  an  increase  of  almost  300/o 
over  the  first  year. 

The  chief  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Blind  in  the  be- 
ginning, aside  from  stimulating  circulation,  included  the  organization  of 
literary  clubs,  a  music  society  and  a  group  of  St.  Louis  women  for  the 
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purpose  of  transcribing  ink  print  into  Braille.   From  this  group  and  from 
the  Missouri  Commission  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  department 
organized  a  class  of  12»   Instructions  were  given  to  them  in  the  writing  of 
Braille  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  ink  prints.   These  were  subsequently- 
used  by  the  Home  Teachers  of  the  State  Commission.   The  Department  then  ex- 
tended its  service  to  include  the  supplying  of  supplementary  books  for 
sight  conservation  classes  of  the  city.   These  books  are  printed  in  ink 
type  ranging  in  size  from  24  point  to  36  point,  according  to  the  vision  of 
the  children  in  these  classes.   The  Department  grew  so  fast  that  eventually 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  building  especially  to  house  the  library  for  the 
blind.   This  building  is  located  at  3844  Olive  Street. 

The  Department  sends  out  duplicate  ink  print  lists  of  its  titles 
on  request.   The  reader  checks  the  books  he  wishes  to  read  and  mails  it  to 
the  department,  where  it  is  kept  on  file.   The  book  requested  is  sent  out 
without  recommendation  for  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  reader's 
card  is  not  necessary.   If  it  is  not  returned  in  50  days,  it  is  automati- 
cally renewed  for  another  50  days.   This  long  period  is  necessary,  as 
reading  in  Braille  is  necessarily  slow.  When  the  book  is  returned  the 
Library  sends  out  another  book  that  is  on  the  check  list,  thus  not  neces- 
sitating another  written  request  on   the  part  of  the  blind  reader. 

The  books  are  mailed  in  a  special  canvas  cover  which  is  so  made 
that  the  blind  person  is  able  to  re-wrap  the  book  with  the  return  address 
visible.  A  wider  distribution  has  been  made  possible  by   the  extension  of 
the  Federal  Franking  System  to  include  the  distribution  of  books  for  the 
blind  free  of  postage. 

The  Braille  Department,  American  Red  Cross 
In  1926  the  American  Red  Cross  took  over  the  transcribing  of  the 
ink  print  in  order  to  standardize  the  work,   This  department  was  a  volunteer 
one  and  grew  out  of  furnishing  current  news  and  books  for  American  soldiers 
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and  sailors  blinded  in  the  War.   The  work  is  supported  under  the  joint 
direction  .of  the  National  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Instruction  in  the  writing  of  Braille  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
scribing ink  print  was  given  under  Hiss  Adeline  A.  Ruenzi,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind.   After  the  Red 
Cross  took  over  the  work  in  1926  the  Commission  continued  its  instruction 
through  Miss  Ruenzi  until  1928,  when  it  withdrew  its  support.   Miss  Ruenzi, 
however,  has  volunteered  her  services  since  that  time. 

The  objectives  of  the  Volunteer  Braille  Transcribing  Department 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  the  recuriting  and  training  of  volunteers  to 
transcribe  ink  print  into  Braille  during  their  spare  time.   The  sheets  are 
presented  to  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  which  shellacs  and  binds  them 
into  books  for  circulation  among  the  blind  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
the  states  to  the  West  and  Southwest.' 

This  Department  also  repaints  and  distributes  White  Canes.   This 
is  done  through  its  volunteer  group.   This  division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  did  this  exclusively  until  recently,  when  the  Cultural  and  Service 
Club,  Inc.  also  began  to  do  this.   The  St.  Louis  Society  has  also  been 
distributing  some  canes. 

The  Adeline  A.  Ruenzi  Radio  Fund  for  the  Blind  was  created  in 
1929  as  a  non-sectarian  philanthropic  organization  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.   It  was  created  through  the  effort  of  Mrs,  Sidney  Goldberg  as  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Miss  Ruenzi,  who  was  a  pioneer  teacher  for  the  adult 
blind  in  Missouri  and  who  was  until  1959  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Department  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  to  supply  needy  blind 
persons  with  radios  and  to  provide  service  to  keep  them  in  reapir.   One  of 
the  most  important  means  of  keeping  the  blind  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world  at  this  time  is  through  the  radio,  and  some  blind  persons  have  their 
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radio  turned  on  during  their  entire  waking  day.   This  means  that  radios  need 
to  be  serviced  very  frequently.   The  funds  for  these  activities  are  obtained 
through  actual  dues  of  $5.00,  donations  of  sponsors  of  the  organization, 
and  the  response  to  letters  appealing  for  aid. 

The  organization  cooperates  with  Miss  Ruenzi  or  any  other  organi- 
zation which  recommends  shut-in  blind  persons  who  need  a  radio.   This  fund 
has  provided  two  radios  for  the  Broom  Shop  of  the  Industrial  Md  for  the 
Blind,  InC|,  and  one  for  each  of  the  wards  for  blind  men  and  women  in  the 
City  Infirmary.   This  particular  organization  has  a  very  definite  place, 
since  radios  have  become  such  an  important  item  of  the  blind  person's  life. 

The  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  organizations  that  functions 
independently  and  solely  for  the  blind.  When  the  Missouri  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  organized,  a  group  of  blind  persons  in  St.  Louis  became 
interested.  When  the  agency  took  final  form  and  there  were  no  blind  people 
included  among  the  directors,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
that  the  agency  would  not  be  directly  interested  in  their  problems.   This 
resulted,  in  1912,  in  a  group  of  blind  persons  creating  the  United  Workers 
for  the  Blind.   This  organization  was  to  be  owned,  controlled  and  operated 
by  blind  persons  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
chiefly  through  securing  a  state  pension  for  the  blind  in  Missouri.   This 
organization  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
1914. 

After  several  attempts,  the  United  Workers,  in  cooperation  with 
other  groups,  were  successful  in  securing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Consti- 
tution in  November,  1916,  which  recognized  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
grant  or  authorize  pensions  to  the  deserving  blind.   It  resulted  also  in 
the  final  approval  of  the  Blind  Fension  Act  of  March  29,  1921. 

Since  1914  the  United  Workers  for  the  ^lind  have  had  representa-' 
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tives  at  Jefferson  City  to  advise  on  legislation  relating  to  the  blind. 

It  was  partly  the  interest  of  this  group  which  brought  about 
establishment  of  a  small  work  shop  in  1916.   This  shop  was  subsidized  by 
the  Missouri  Commission,  but  after  a  fire  in  1924  it  was  closed  and  many 
of  those  employed  went  to  the  work  shop  of  the  Missouri  Commission. 

At  present,  the  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri  have  a 
mutual  protection  fund  which  gives  aid  to  members  in  case  of  sickness, 
distress  and  death.   The  members  are  blind  for  the  most  part.   The  sighted 
members  are  usually  from  a  family  in  which  there  is  a  blind  person.   Dues 
are  50/  a  month;   20/  goes  to  the  protection  fund,  50/  to  the  general  fund. 

A  person  must  be  a  member  for  six  months  before  he  is  entitled 
to  the  sick  or  distress  benefit  and  a  member  of  one  yeur's  standing  before 
he  can  hold  office.   The  sick  benefit  cf  v5.00  a  week  is  limited  to  six 
weeks  a  year.  A  member  may  appeal  to  the  distress  fund  for  any  cause.   A 
sum  of  ,50.00  is  paid  to  the  family  in  case  of  death. 

Business  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
and  following  the  business  meetings  there  are  social  gatherings.   It  also 
fosters  Christmas  socials  and  an  annual  picnic  to  which  all  blind  are 
invited,  whether  members  or  not. 

There  is  little  feeling  of  cooperation  between  this  group  and 
the  organized  agencies  ibr  the  care  of  the  blind.   The  reason  is  that  the 
blind  feel  that  these  organizations  do  not  have  a  true  understanding  of 
their  needs.  As  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  they  have  at  times  become 
pressure  groups. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

To  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  subject  which  has  as  many 
vagaries  as  a  survey  concerned  with  resources  of  the  blind,  is  rather  dif- 
ficult.  In  an  effort  to  render  this  study  objective  some  salient  features 
have  perhaps  been  lost.   However,  it  would  seem  that  certain  outstanding 
issues  night  be  discussed. 

In  order  to  clarify  our  thinking  the  available  resources  may  be 
summarized  under  the  important  classifications  already  suggested:   preven- 
tive health  programs,  remedial  health  programs,  educational  facilities, 
vocational  education  and  training  programs,  employment  services,  and  as- 
sistance programs,  including  case  work  services  and  recreation. 

Preventive  Health  and  Remedial  Health  Program 

These  two  phases  may  be  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion.  The  large  number  of  available  resources  in  the  care  of  eye 
diseases  has  been  indicated  in  another  section  of  this  study.   Further,  we 
have  indicated,  in  so  far  as  a  lay  person  may  do  so,  the  extent  to  which 
preventive  programs  have  been  carried  out  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind.   Some  attempt,  moreover,  has  been  made  to  show  the  activities  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  in  this  particular  area  prior  to  the  discontinuance  of 
its  activities. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  two  phases  would  necessarily  need  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  medical  profession  rather  than  by  a  social  worker, 
since  they  are  primarily  a  concern  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

Available  for  use,  at  all  events,  are  some  of  the  very  best 
medical  resources  that  the  community  has  to  offer. 
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Educational  Facilities 

Again,  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  an  educational  institution, 
and  an  evaluation  of  its  academic  program  belongs  to  an  educator.   Certain 
aspects  of  such  a  program,  however,  have  social  work  aspects.   Of  these 
implications,  some  relate  to  social  adjustment,  vocational  guidance,  voca- 
tional adjustment  and  the  later  vocational  placement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  defects  is  the  lack  of  a  follow-up  serv- 
ice in  regard  to  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  whether  there  is  question  of  social  or  of  vocational  adjustments 
upon  return  to  their  own  homes.   It  is  not  possible  at  this  point  to 
measure  the  adequacy  of  the  vocational  training  given  in  the  School  of  the 
Blind  precisely  because  nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  subsequent 
placement  of  these  graduates. 

Education  for  adult  blind  has  in  the  past  been  carried  on  by  a 
home-teaching  program,  maintained  by  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
However,  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  activities  of  that  agency  this 
phase  of  the  work  has  practically  lapsed  except  where  private  agencies  are 
carrying  it  on  in  very  limited  areas. 

Vocational  Education,  Training  and  Guidance  Programs, 
and  Employment  Service 

Some  vocational  training  is  offered  in  the  Missouri  School  for 
Blind  to  students  registered  there..  This  includes  the  age  groups  from  five 
to  twenty-one  years.   The  school  does  nothing  byway  of  training  for  the 
adult  blind  or  partially  b'  nd,  or  for  an  individual  who  becomes  blind  after 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Assistance  is  afforded  in  guidance  and  training  through  the 
counseling  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Vocational  Counseling  and 
Employment  Service  and  also  through  the  State  Rehabilitation  Service. 
There  is  a  specific  allotment  in  the  latter  agency  that  can  be  applied 
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towards  training  for  the  Blind  but  according  to  the  executive  of  this  agency 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  has  never  been  exhausted. 

The  Commission  was  also  the  licensing  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  blind  operators  in  stands  in  Federal  buildings.   This  particular 
function  has  already  been  placed  under  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  now  the  licensing  agency  through  its  vocational  Rehabilitation  Division. 
It  is  felt  by  not  a  few  who  have  been  interested  in  the  blind  over  a  long 
period  of  time  that  many  more  stands  could  be  established  in  St.  Louis,  and 
if  properly  supervised  could  make  several  blind  people  self-supporting. 
Some  suggestions  have  been  made  regarding  the  home  teaching.   It  is,  in 
fact,  understood  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  already  been  approached  on  the  matter  of  taking  over  hone  teaching  for 
the  adult  blind  in  the  State.   This  no  doubt  would  give  permanency  to  the 
program  and  continuing  supervision,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  necessary 
condition  for  the  adequate  functioning  of  a  home  teaching  department.   It 
is  understood,  however,  that  nothing  definite  has  been  done  about  this 
matter,  although  it  is  reported,  unofficially  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  this  function  in  the  event  that 
allotments  were  to  be  made  out  of  the  blind  appropriation  to  carry  on  this 
work. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  community  is  the  matter 
of  the  sheltered  work  shops.   The  whole  question  of  sheltered  work  shops  is 
a  serious  one.   Many  communities  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  justifiable 
to  have  such  for  one  group  of  handicapped,  with  nothing  to  offer  other 
handicapped  groups. 

Three  forms  of  sheltered  work  shops  nay  be  mentioned  here.   One 
is  the  type  known  as  the  production  work  shop  and  provides  paid  employment 
for  those  for  whom  other  employment  is  not  available.   This  is  conducted 
on  business  principles,  and  needs  little  subsidy  after  overhead  costs  have 
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been  met.   A  second  type  is  the  training  work  shop.   It  prepares  people 
through  vocational  training  for  jobs  in  competitive  industry  in  a  produc- 
tion work  shop,  or  in  home  industries.   This  type  requires  more  subsidy 
than  the  first.   The  third  type  is  the  therapeutic,  which  provides  occupa- 
tional activity  as  therapy,  either  mental  or  physical,  with  some  possibili- 
ty of  small  earnings  I     Such  shops  call  for  heavy  subsidies,  since  efficient 
production  is  a  minor  consideration. 

The  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  seems  to  have  grown  up  without 
sufficient  cause  or  reason.  Although  a  functioning  body  and  perhaps  the 
one  that  should  logically  take  care  of  the  industrial  needs  of  the  blind, 
yet  its  only  activity  at  present  is  offering  employment  in  the  work  shop 
and  training  new  people  in  some  home  industries.   The  question  of  training 
people  for  other  industrial  placements,  opening  up  new  types  of  employment, 
seemingly  has  not  been  considered  a  function  of  this  agency.   Both  other 
agencies  in  the  St.  Louis  area  claim  this  function  as  part  of  their  program, 
which  does  indicate  at  least  duplication  in  objectives* 

Assistance  Programs,  Social  Case  Work  Services  and  Recreation 

The  Pension  Department  of  the  Ilissouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

is  functioning  only  from  the  standpoint  of  pensions  already  granted.   No 

new  investigations  are  being  made.   The  applications  are  simply  being  filed. 

Whether  or  not  this  indicates  that  there  will  be  some  change  in  the  present 

pension  plan,  is  not  clear.   From  observation  it  is  felt  that  the  present 

Commission  would  like  at  least  to  have  the  pension  program  placed  under  the 

State  Social  Security  Commission. 

probably  the  greatest  lack,  aside  from  that  in  the  field  of  home 

teaching,  due  to  the  non-functioning  of  the  Commission  at  this  time,  exists 

in  the  prevention  program. 

Although  the  state  had  rather  a  wide  program  along  these  lines, 

it  is  doubtful  if  the  rural  areas  are  having  any  eye  clinics  held,  yet  this 
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work  is  said  to  be  adequately  taken  care  of  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  through  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blihd.   If  we  remember  the 
claim  that  from  50;'o  to  75 %   of  the  present  blindness  could  be  prevented  by 
a  good  program  of  conservation  of  sight  and  prevention  of  blindness,  we  can 
understand  that  this  activity  is  of  primary  importance.   After  all,  preven- 
tion is  much  more  effective  than  any  remedial  program. 

The  St.  Louis  Society  is  devoting  the  larger  part  of  its  effort 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  effectiveness  of  this  program  could 
not  be  indicated  by  a  lay  person,  but  would  need  to  be  studied  and  com- 
mented upon  by  a  qualified  physician. 

Relative  to  the  social  work  activities  of  the  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  quite  inadequate  and  do 
not  follow  principles  of  good  case  work.   The  giving  of  relief  and  inci- 
dental service  make  up  the  larger  part  of  this  program.   The  record  system 
is  extremely  inadequate  and  does  not  give  a  picture  of  the  social  situations 
of  the  families  involved,  or  of  any  implications  of  such  situations.  While 
the  St.  Louis  Society  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  this  fact  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  it  must  also  be  an  agency  of  high  standards.   The 
personnel  qualifications  are  low,  and  people  poorly  trained  or  untrained 
are  handling  the  case  work  program.   The  Executive  Secretary  is  an  eye 
technician  who  has  passed  the  State  Board,  and  we  may  assume  that  she  under- 
stands prevention  program.   But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  other  work  done 
in  the  agency  is  adequate. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  is  to  furnish 
recreation  for  the  blind.   The  most  that  it  is  doing  at  this  time  is  giving 
free  tickets  for  various  commercial  amusements,  one  picnic  a  year  for  the 
colored,  and  is  partially  conducting  a  summer  camp  for  the  white  blind. 
This  in  no  wise  meets  the  needs  of  recreational  programs  for  blind  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club  -  at  least  from 
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the  recreational  angle  and  the  formation  of  clubs  actively  participated 
in  by  the  blind  people  -  is  meeting  a  real  need  in  the  3t .  Louis  area. 
Yet  the  extension  of  the  original  objective  of  this  agency,  which  includes 
the  objectives  of  the  other  two  existing  agencies  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
and  those  of  the  State  Commission,  are  not  altogether  justifiable.   It 
does  not  seem  logical,  however,  that  another  agency  be  organized  because 
the  existing  agencies  are  not  doing  their  work  well.  Rather,  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  planning,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
existing  agencies  to  function.   At  least  all  the  functions  and  objectives 
of  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club,  except  the  question  of  a  recreational 
center  and  club  activities,  definitely  overlap  the  objectives  of  the  St. 
Louis  Society,  the  Industrial  Aid  and  the  liissouri  Commission. 

As  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  the  end  result  of  all  therapy 
is  useful  creative  living.   The  human  individual  inherits  the  ability  to 
learn  to  face  reality  if  he  is  given  a  correct  understanding  of  it  in 
gradual  doses,  and  is  thereby  able  to  make  such  adjustments.   The  blind 
must  be  taught  courage,  confidence  and  faith  in  themselves.   Without  this 
courage,  confidence  and  faith,  efforts  in  their  behalf  will  be  wasted. 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  expenditures  for  the  Blind  in  the  area  studied  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  survey.  The  reason  for  the  omission  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  rela- 
tive to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  available. 

The  figures  available,  however,  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Research  of  the  Social  Planning  Council  and  are  sub- 
mitted for  what  value  they  may  have. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  St.  Louis  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 

1930* 


Cultura  1 

and  Missouri  St. Louis 

Service   Industrial  Commission  Society 

Club  for  Aid  for  for  the  for  the 

the  Blind  the  Blind  Blind  Blind    TOTAL 


RECEIPTS  FOR  CURRENT  PURPOSES 

♦♦Appropriations  from  the  State  0.00  13,519.51  223,429.00  0.00  256,948.51 
Contributions  from  financial 

federation  0.00  0.00  0.00  4,700.00   4,700.00 

Contributions  from  other  sources  5,306.01  379.00  0,00  O.OC   5,685.01 

Receipts  from  endowment  0.00  10,200.40  0.00  6,504.58  "'"''22, 704 ;"§8 

***Receipts  from  sales  of  articles  0.00  49,963.20  16,451.00  0.00  66,414.20 


Total  receipts  for  current 

purposes  5,306.01  80,062.11  259,880,00  11,204.58  336,452.70 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  CURRENT  PURPOSES 

Salaries  and  wages  (         46,897.36  (  2,125.00  ( 

Other  operating  costs  (4,011.76  55,210.80  (24,402.00  4,697.49(115,342.41 

Relief  expenditures  1,232.57      0.00  215,478.00  4,384.09  221, 094.46 

Total  expenditures  for 

current  purposes         5,244.13  80,108.16  239,880.00  11,204.58  536,456.87 

*  Figures  given  cover  the  calendar  year  1938  with  the  exception  of  those  reported 
for  the  Cultural  and  Service  Club.   The  figures  for  this  agency  cover  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  51,  1940. 

**  Appropriation  from  the  State  to  the  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  was  made  for 
purchase  of  raw  materials. 

***  Receipts  from  sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  Mop  and  Broom  shops  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  and  in  the  Home  Industries  Department  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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Number  of  blind  persons  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County 

The  Register  of  blind  persons,  prepared  and  maintained  by  the  state,  gives 

the  following  data  re  the  number  of  known  blind  persons  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  -Louis 

County  as  of  December  31,  1958: 

Total  known  blind  persons  in  area  .......  1,568 

City ,  1,218 

County  ..........    150 

Per  Capital  cost 

The  attached  report  shows  that  H()536,457  was  spent  during  1938  by  agencies 
in  the  area  serving  the  blind. 

Fer  Capita  cost  for  the  year  .........  ^245.94 

Cultural  and  Service  Club  for  the  Blind 


Since  the  above  agency  is  comparatively  young,  the  most  recent  financial 
figures  were  selected  rather  than  those  corresponding  to  figures  included  for  other 
agencies  in  survey. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Preliminary  Background  Study 

prior  to  undertaking  the  study,  some  preliminary  facts  seemed 
pertinent.   Since  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  aid  for 
needy  blind,  it  was  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  its  use  throughout  the  states 
should  be  understood. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board  as  of  October  1,  1950,  forty-one  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Hawaii  had  blind  pensions  which  were  administered  under  this  Act, 
The  seven  states  which  did  not  have  this  provision  were:   Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

It  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  get  a  sampling  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  methods  used  in  handling  this 
problem.   Letters  were  sent  to  ten  widely  varying  areas  where  there  were 
cities  comparable  to  the  si^e  of  St.  Louis  and  cities  whose  experience 
would  be  similar  to  this  area  in  community  problems. 

All  ten  cities  answered  the  following  letter  which  was  sent  to 


them: 


The  St.  Louis  Social  Planning  Council  is  making  a  factual 
study  of  the  care  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis  as  a  basis 
for  a  recommendation  for  future  handling  of  this  problem. 
For  comparative  purpose  and  background  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  knowing  something  about  the  program,  in 
your  community. 

will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  following  questions 
in  regard  to  your  planning  in  this  matter? 

1.  Are  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  Blind  handled 
by  a  general  case  work  agency  or  by  a  special 
agency  serving  only  the  group? 

2.  Are  the  Blind  included  under  the  Social  Security 
Program?  What  is  the  community  feeling  about 
pensions  for  the  Blind? 
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3.  Does  your  community  consider  the  Blind  under  the 
covering  classification  of  the  handicapped  or  as 
an  isolated  problem? 

4.  Do  you  have  sheltered  Workshops  or  Good  Will 
Industries  in  your  community?   If  so,  by  whom  are 
they  administered?  What  groups  do  they  serve? 

5.  How  are  the  Blind  directed  to  employment? 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

A  fact  of  significance  which  was  of  interest  and  which  may  be 
of  importance  was  that  three  of  the  ten  cities  approached  stated  that  a 
survey  covering  the  problems  of  the  Blind  was  either  in  progress  or  had 
just  been  completed.   It  was  concluded  that  much  difficulty  was  being 
experienced  in  this  situation  over  a  wide  area.  The  three  cities  were 
located  in  states  which  had  not  included  the  needy  blind  in  their  public 
assistance  program  as  provided  by  the  Federal  Act» 

In  answer  to  question  =-1,  four  cities  reported  that  the  problems 
of  Blind  persons  were  handled  by  the  general  case  working  agencies.   One 
city  reported  both  the  general  case  working  agencies  and  the  agencies  for 
Blind  carried  such  cases.   Five  cities  reported  specific  agencies  desig- 
nated to  care  for  the  Blind  and  their  problems. 

Regarding  question  -''-2,    six  cities  were  located  in  states  which 
gave  categorical  aid  to  the  blind  under  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,   Three  of  these  six  cities  stated  that  both  the  community  and  the 
blind  themselves  felt  that  the  pension  was  the  best  way  of  meeting  these 
needs.   One  of  the  six  cities  stated  that  the  pension,  although  being 
granted,  was  not  generally  accepted  because  it  was  thought  to  be  inadequate, 

Four  of  the  cities  were  located  in  states  which  had  not  included 
the  blind  under  provision  of  categorical  relief.   One  of  these  communities 
was  in  favor  of  the  flat  grant  as  already  provided  by  the  state  in  which  it 
was  located.   One  city  stated  that  the  entire  community  was  favorable  to 
inclusion  under  the  Social  Security  Act  but  had  not  yet  been  provided  for. 
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Another  of  the  four  felt  that  all  were  favorable  to  inclusion  except  the 
blind  who  formed  a  serious  legislative  block.   The  fourth  city  not  in- 
cluded stated  "relief  to  the  Blind  should  not  be  of  itself  a  separate 
category  but  should  come  under  a  larger  program  such  as  on  invalidity 
category" . 

Five  cities  answered  question  three  by  saying  that  the  Blind 
were  considered  handicapped  persons  rather  than  as  an  isolated  problem. 
Five  other  cities  stated  that  they  were  dealt  with  as  a  separate  or  an 
isolated  group. 

Sheltered  workshops  were  maintained  in  eight  cities,  for 
question  four.   Two  cities  had  sheltered  workshops  but  no  blind  were 
employed.   Six  of  the  sheltered  shops  employing  blind  persons  were  admin- 
istered by  private  agencies  and  two  of  them  received  state  subsidies.   In 
one  city  it  was  administered  by  the  Welfare  Department  and  the  other 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

All  eight  shops  reported  is  employing  only  blind  persons, .but 
provided  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  last  question  on  employment  offered  considerable  variation. 
Three  cities  had  no   employment  agency  offering  services  to  the  Blind.   One 
city  used  the  State  Employment  Service;  while  two  others  also  used  this 
and  in  addition  had  facilities  in  the  private  agencies  for  the  Blind.   One 
other  used  the  State  Employment  Service  and  also  used  the  public  agency 
for  Blind  which  had  a  department  of  employment. 

Two  other  cities  reported  such  departments  in  the  private 
agencies  for  the  Blind.   One  had  facilities  through  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 
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APPENDIX  C 


CASE  STUDIES 

The  first  outline  that  was  suggested  for  procedure  in  making 
the  survey  of  resources  for  the  care  of   the  Blind  did  not  include  case 
studies. 

However,  as  the  work  proceeded  it  became  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  a  case  presentation  would  help  considerably  in  determining  the 
areas  in  which  the  blind  were  actually  served.   This  also  would  prove  of 
value  in  determining  to  what  extent  the  various  agencies  were  carrying 
out  their  stated  and  varied  purposes. 

CASE  STUDIES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  FOR  TEE  BLIND 

Fifty  records  were  picked  at  random  from  the  files  of  this 
agency  for  the  years  1957,  1958,  1959  and  1940.  After  reading  all  fifty 
cases,  eighteen  were  selected  as  representative  of  the  group  of  fifty, 
for  analysis, 

AHALYSIS  OF  SEVEITTEEil  UNSELECTSD  RECORDS 
FROM  ST  LOUIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 


IKJII3ER 


DATE    DATE   HO. OF     SOCIAL      NO. OF 
AGE    OPENED  CLOSED  C01TTACT   PROBLEMS   CLEARINGS 


TREATMENT 


1) 

55  years 

8-29-51;       1   50 

I                              i 

12-16-591       |   29 

\                                i 

;                    j 

1                           ; 

Industrially j Hot     \2   eye  examinations, 
blind.   T.B.  ICleared  I  Food  orders  (without 
Increasing   j        i basis)  No  check-up 
dependency.  j        j  on  amount  earned. 

2) 

5  months 

Illegitimate |1  Blind  j Nursing  Care 
baby  with   jl  Health! Hade  mother  pay  (50.00 
G.C.  infec-  j        ! of  $65.00  nursing 
tion  in  eyes.|        i  bill  for  care  for 
eyes.              j baby's  eyes. 

95. 


NUMBER 


AGE 


DATE 
OPENED 


DATE        ITO.  OF 
CLOSED   CONTACT 


SOCIAL 

PROBLEIIS 


ITO  .OF 
CLEARINGS 


THEATITJITT 


3) 


55  years  j  6-4-40 


59   |  Needs  eye    jl  Blind  JGrocery  orders,  used 
I  operation  clothing,  arranged 

j  (Social  3e-  !        ^operation  Homer 

curity  Con- !        [Phillips. 
I  mission 
I  should  have  I 
given  relie£ j 


4)   16  months  |  1-4-41  j 


5)   [10  years  j  8-4-54  j 


18 


10 


i  G-.C.  infection  1  Blind!  Nursing  Care. 
! in  eye  and   j  1  Health 
\ nursing  carej 


|  Brain  in-  [Hot  j Service. 
|  jury.  Sight j cleared  !Glasses. 
I  conservation^ 


..... 


6) 


4  months  I  5-26-59 i 


1? 


| Venereal 
| disease  in 
I  parents, 
i G.C.  in  eye. j 
| Baby. 


[1  Blind  [Nursing  Care  for 
! 2  Health  : baby. 


7)   155  years  ;12-17-40| 


9) 


10) 


II) 


13   | Blind  after 
I  brain 
| operation 


jl  blind  ;Told  too  freely  what 
12  Health j other  agencies  would 
jl  Case   |do.   None. 
I   Work 


1  year   110-23-39] 


70  years  I  2-25-36 


50 


|  Blind  baby   II  Blind  JRelief.  Glass  eyes. 
I  Dependent.   jl  Relief  [Ref erred  to  Social 

II  Health  I  Security  Commission. 


i  Free  glasses  \  1 
I  and  medical  j 1 
I  care .  Con-  j 1 
! servation. 


31ind  iSlasses  given  without 
Relief  j sufficient  investi- 
Case   jgation. 

Work! 

Chil-  I 

dren'sl 


71  years  |12-5-36  j 


Widow.      ;2  Blind  [Attempt  made  to  get 
Partially  jsomeone  to  live  with 

blind.  jclient.  Transporta- 

tion by  taxi  to 
! clinic  furnished. 


40  years  |   5-24-36 ! 


Totally 
blind. 
Working  in 
mop  shop. 


j  Not  jGlass  eyes. 

! Cleared    iReform  glass  eyes, 
illarried  blind  man. 


12) 


27  years  111-19-37! 


j 1  home   j Pension 
visit;  held  up, 

\10  phone ; 
calls! 


12   Blind    IRelief  while   pension 
jNot  {held  up. 

I    Cleared  ! 


<s 
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NUMBER 


AGS 


DATE    DATE   110.  OF 
OPENED  CLOSED  CONTACT 


SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


110.  OF 
CLEARIITGS 


TREAT!  1EI3T 


15) 

Hot 
given 

11-15-57; 

IJo 

record 

IIo  record 

1  31ind 
1  Relief 
1  Case 

6  all 

Financial 

'forking 
2  Blind 

14) 

60  years 

12-22-57! 

Referred  t  o 

i 

con- 

need 

2  Health 

Cultural  and 

i 
i 

cerning 
Xnas 

1  Relief 
1  Case 

Service  Club  for 
radio. 

! 
I 

order 

"'or  king 

: 

individ- 

1 Day 

1 

ual  did 

Kursery 

I 

I 

not  re- 
ceive. 

Hot  cleared 

15) 

37  years 

12-25-57; 

6 

Supplemen- 
tation by 

relative 

2  Blind 

Referred  to 
"relief". 

16) 

58  years 

11-14-38| 
| 

100  requests 
for  free 
tickets  (no 
contacts) 

1  Blind 

2  Health 
1  Relief 
1  Case 

'forking 

Free  tickets. 

17) 

26  years 

2-11-38) 

} 

no 

record 
to  in- 

2 Blind 
2  Health 

t 
: 

dicate 

13) 

I  Tan  70 

2-10-57! 

142 

Unsatis- 

1 Health 

Relief  (168.50) 

Woman  68 

factory 

1  Relief 

Arranged  medical 

1 

living  ar- 

2  Case 

care.   Glasses 

: 

! 
1 

•  rangenent . 
Heed  re- 
lief. Han 
in  need  of 
eye  opera- 

.  tion. 

* forking 
1  Blind 

given  both  nan 
and  woman. 

From  the  group  of  eighteen,  two  records  where  chosen  for 
summarization  to  indicate  further  the  type  of  work  done  by  the  Society < 


SUMMARY  OF  CASS  2 

Lucy  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  son  in  a  St.  Louis  Hospi- 
tal 11-16-59.   She  came  from  a  southern  Ilissouri  town  before  her  pregnancy 
became  noticeable  so  that  her  friends  and  family  would  not  know  of  her 
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condition.  Upon  entering  the  hospital  she  told  the  social  service  de- 
partment that  she  had  lived  in  St.  Louis  all  of  her  life  and  also  de- 
clared that  her  parents  were  dead. 

Two  weeks  after  Lucy  left  the  hospital,  the  baby,  who  was 
still  there,  developed  a  positive  G.C.  infection  in  his  eyes.   The  case 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  by  the  hospital, 
since  they  asked  for  private  nursing  care.  The  employment  of  necessary 
nurses  was  authorized  by  the  Society  and  a  bill  for  $65  was  rendered  to 
the  Society. 

In  an  effort  to  collect  the  money  spent,  the  Society  wrote 
to  a  social  agency  in  the  town  from  which  Lucy  came  to  learn  whether  her 
family  would  pay  the  bill  for  nursing  care.   This  was  done  despite  the 
girl's  statement  that  she  did  not  wish  her  family  to  know  of  her  situa- 
tion, without  her  consent  or  knowledge. 

Later  the  Society  wondered  why  Lucy  had  said  her  family  was 
dead  and  in  one  cf  the  interviews,  according  to  the  record,  "Visitor 
advised  girl  in  dealing  with  agencies  she  should  tell  the  truth  because 
the  agencies  could  trace  up  on  what  is  told". 

Lucy  was  able  to  obtain  a  housework  job  earning  between  y3.50 
and  $5  a  week.  Out  of  this  she  made  payments  on  the  accumulated  bill  for 

;. 

VJhen  she  had  paid  050  (fifty  dollars)  on  the  account  she 
became  ill  and  could  not  work.   The  entry  in  the  record  at  that  time  was: 
"Lucy  seems  to  be  doing  the  right  thing  and  since  she  is  earning  only 
^S.50  a  week,  it  might  be  best  for  societ}'"  not  to  press  her  any  more  for 

payments  She  probably  has  learned  her  lesson  and  is  doing  the  best 

she  can." 


■     '     ■    •••  •". 
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GUir'APtY  OF  CASE  ITUHDER  18 

Jlr.  and  Urs.  J.  were  living  with  a  daughter  and  son-in-law 
when  they  applied  to  society  for  glasses  and  for  help  with  an  eye  opera- 
tion for  I  fir,  J. 

The  family  as  not  any  too  happy  as  they  stated  "No  house  is 
large  enough  for  two  families".  They  had  applied  for  Old  Age  Assistance 
but  the  applications  were  not  accepted  by  the  public  agency  because  the 
son-in-law's  earnings  were  equivalent  to  a  VT.P.A.  wage. 

Without  any  investigation  grocery  orders  were  given  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  There  was  no  joint  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  with  the  family  in  the  matter  of  budget.  Eventually,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Society,  the  J's  were  established  in  a  rooming  house  away  from  the 
daughter  and  the  applications  for  Old  Age  Assistance  were  accepted  and 
subsequently  granted. 

Jlr.  J.  had  two  eye  operations  arranged  for  through  the  aid  of 
the  Society.   Car  fare  and  grocery  orders  amounted  to  over  „;200  from 
2-10-57  to  4-10-40. 

Throughout  the  contacts  much  criticism  of  the  public  agency 
was  offered  by  the  Society,  this  criticism  being  recorded  in  the  case 
recordl  Even  after  OiJi  was  granted,  relief  was  given  by  the  Society  when 
the  pension  check  was  held  up. 

Glasses  and  clothing  were  given  to  both  man  and  his  wife  by 
the  agency.   The  case  presented  many  opportunities  for  good  case  work 
but  these  were  not  utilized  by  the  agency. 


' .  • 
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CASE  STUDIES  OF  THE  CULTURAL  A1ID  SERVICE  CLOD  FOR  THE  BLIiiD,  I1IC . 

Sine©  this  is  a  comparatively  new  agency,  only  twenty  un- 
selected  cases  were  read  from  the  years  1939  and  1940.  Of  the  twenty, 
ten  were  selected  for  analysis. 


ANALYSIS  OF  TEI'I  DESELECTED  RECORDS  FROM  THE 
CULTURAL  AMD  SERVICE  CLUB  FOR  THE  BLIHD 

DATE    DATE   HO.  OF     SOCIAL        110.  OF 
BOMBER    AGE    OPEHED  CLOSED  COHTACT   PR0BLEI1S     CLEARIHGS 


TR3ATI3NT 


1)  ;  4  years  11-27-40  | 

2)  I  56  years [6-5-40  | 


4)   I  42  years;  11-12-37; 


5)   !  35  years: 10-12-40 


6)   |  75  years;  7-18-40 


7)   |  25  years;  5-9-40  j 


8)   I  56  years;  6-1-40 


9)   |  55  years'  11-29-40 


30   j Blind,  un-   jl  Blind 
;  able  to  walk  \ 

28   j  Attempted  |2  Blind 

I  suicide  re-  (1  Founda- 

| suiting  in  |   tion 
I  blindness 


3) ;  45  years  15-15-40  jl  2-27-40   32 


j To  learn 
! Braille 


38   j Poor  home    |2  Blind 
j  conditions   |1  Relief 


18   { Wished  to 
I  learn 
\  Braille 

18  I  Wished  to    J2  Blind 
jlearn  Braille  jl  Relief 

19  [wished  to    |2  Blind 
|  learn  Braille  1 1  State 

Voca- 
I    tional 

29   ;  Wished  to   |2  Blind 

|  learn  Bra illefl  Health 

j  Wanted  em-   |S  Chil- 
!  ployment.       dren's 

7   |  Blind  as  a   | 3  Blind 

\  result  of  an; 2  Health 
|  illness  and  j 
j  injury 


Home  Teacher. 


j Referred  son  to 
j Rosalie  Tillis 
I  Foundation.  Home 
\ teaching  obtained 
I  employment  solicib- 
I  ing  clearning 
I  orders  by  phone. 

j Talking  book 
\  machine .  Taught 
| to  make  leather 
j belts. 

\  Relief ,  (coal, 
I  cash,  furniture, 
|  clothing,  food. 
I  Taught  to  make 
\   leather  belts. 
|  Hone  teaching. 


2  Blind   \  Home  teaching 


;2  Blind 
|l  Case  Wk 
il  Relief 


Talking  book 

machine. 

Home  teaching, 
Or>era  tickets, 


Home  teaching. 


|  Walking  chair. Home 
\   teaching.   Taught 
|  to  crochet,  given 
i  hospital  care. 
I  Given  white  cane. 


iiuhber 


10) 


AC 


60  years 


U-  27-39 


34 


Blind. 
Family 
discord. 
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DATE    DATE   HO. OF     SOCIAL        HO. OF 
OFEKED  CLOSED  COITTACT   PROBLEMS   '  GLBARBIGS 


TREAT1JEHT 


2  Blind 
1  Health 


Home  teaching. 
Taught  leather 
assembling  and 
lacing.  Talking 
machine,  white 
cane. 


In  order  to  give  a  more  adequate  picture  of  the  agency  work, 
one  record  has  been  selected  for  summarization. 


3UIr-ARY  OF  RECORD  HUID3ER  2 

Ilr.  R.  became  very  discouraged  and  despondent  because  he 
could  not  find  employment.  His  solution  to  the  problem  w as  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  commit  suicide.  He  shot  himself  through  the  head  and 
injured  the  optic  nerves  which  resulted  in  total  blindness. 

Ilr.  R.  had  many  adjustments  to  make  to  his  blindness,  but 
after  a  few  months  became  cheerful  and  constantly  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  self-supporting.   The  fij  st  step  was  to  learn  Braille  and  this  he 
did  through  the  aid  of  the  Home  Teaching  Department  of  this  organization. 
He  was  an  apt  pupil  and  soon  became  efficient  in  reading  even  the  most 
difficult  Braille. 

Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  the  agency  he  was  employed 
by  a  cleaning  company  soliciting  orders  for  clearning  by  phone.  Ilr.  R., 
who  had  a  fair  education  and  had  been  formerly  employed  by  a  large 
office,  became  quite  successful  and  earned  a  fairly  good  living. 

His  son,  however,  who  was  in  high  school,  needed  many  extra 
things  which  Ilr.  R.  could  not  afford.  Through  the  efforts  of  this 
agency,  the  Rosalie  Tillis  Foundation  was  interested  in  the  boy's  need 
and  he  was  given  a  scholarship  by  this  foundation. 

Ho  case  studies  of  the  Industrial  for  the  Blind  are  included 
chiefly  because  their  records  are  of  an  industrial  nature  only  and  con- 
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tain  no  social  data.   These  records  are  made  up  of imnfornation  relating 
to  employment  such  as;  age,  hours  employed  each  day,  wages  and  the  like. 
Hence,  these  would  not  be  valuable  in  this  study. 

HJhe  Ilissouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  not  furnished  case 
study.   In  justice,  however,  to  their  cooperation  this  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  fact  the  agency  has  been  in  the  process  of  change.   No  one  is 
willing  at  this  time  to  take  the  responsibility  of  permitting  these 
records  to  be  used. 

Ho  studies  from  the  Ilissouri  School  for  the  Blind  are  in- 
cluded since  this  is  purely  an  educational  institution. 
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